JUNE, 1876. . 6. 


UNITARIANISM IN AMERICA.* 


In this centenary year of the republic, historical interest 
is on all sides awakened. Every one is inquiring of the 
former time, and there is almost, as among the Oriental 
peoples, a worship of ancestors. The fragments of ancient 
days are gathered up, the attics of the old houses are ran- 
sacked; faded dresses, which were once the pride of the 
almost forgotten dead, are brought out from their drawers 
and their dust; and the heroic.time of the land is restored 
to the ear and the eye, as far as it can be by word or symbol. 
The history of everything is asked for, — of States, of cities, 
of villages, of schools, of families, of churches, of that which 
has been here from the beginning, and of that which began 
within the memory of men not old. Genealogies are in 
special favor, and ‘pious feeling turns almost with enthusiasm 
to the deciphering of wills, and deeds, and parish records, 
and grave-stone epitaphs. The upstarts are glad in tracing 
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their pedigree to some ancient house with the boast of 
blazonry and the tradition of valor. What stacks and tons 
of this historic lore will be massed in the National Exposi- 
tion, to amaze the bewildered visitor! .How many feeble 
things will take on sudden importance, as they come into 
line with great things in the restoration of the past. The 
descendants of the humble soldier will claim a place with the 
descendants of the famous general. The name of the drum- 
mer-boy of the Revolution will be as sacred for his children 
as the name of the chief who led the hosts in suffering and 
in victory. 

On this ground, perhaps, Unitarians may be justified in 
making up now the record of their sect in the century which 
has been fairly rounded. They cannot certainly claim to be 
a century old as a distinct and acknowledged religious body. 
A hundred years ago there was not in all the American land 
a church which called itself Unitarian, or even one that was 
stigmatized as such, while it kept another name. There had 
been Unitarians in foreign lands—England and Holland 
and Germany and Switzerland —long before this time; the 
name as a badge and a reproach was not unknown; but in 
this country it had not been announced as the sign of any 
society or sect. There were no Unitarian chaplains in the 
army of the Revolution. What we can find of Unitarianism 
in America before the year 1800 is, so to speak, prehistoric, 
— antecedent to the organic life of the sect, only the embryo, 
of which no one then could recognize the future shape, or 
what it was destined to become. There was a potential 
Unitarianism in the longings, the tendencies, the inquiries, 
the chance utterances of individuals in many places, but this 
was rather in the optative than in the indicative mood, an 
asking for something rather than a declaration of anything 
clearly understood or settled. There was not enough Uni- 
tarianism in the land when the wise men uttered at Phila- 
delphia their grave decree of freedom for the land to awaken 
any alarm from that quarter, to make even a cloud in the 
sky. At most, it was only a hazy nebula, with no dismal 
portent. The few freethinkers in the pulpit were, happily, 
the most outspoken patriots. 
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Yet the history of Unitarianism organized is long enough 
in the land to make it a positive institution, and not merely 
an uncertain experiment. It attained its majority long ago ; 
and some say sadly that it is dropping into its decrepitude. 
The first generation of Unitarians are nearly all dead; and 
to the present generation the sect is as ancient as if it were 
a legacy of the Puritans or the Pilgrims. In New England 
it seems to be really such, as so many of the Puritan and 
Pilgrim churches are reckoned in the Unitarian list. The 
present members have no wish to mark the division; nor 
indeed, can they tell where to draw the line which separates 
the church of the nineteenth from the church of the seven- 
teenth century in these ancient foundations. As in the 
present Church the ancient covenant is so often retained, 
they would fain believe that the ancient Church, Congrega- 
tional, Independent, Free, was really Unitarian as much as the 
present Church, which has its place in the Unitarian “ Year 
Book.” Setting this aside, and allowing that the Unita- 
rian sect comes after the time when Henry Ware was brought 
to Harvard College as Professor of Divinity, and when Park 
Street Church was built in Boston, the Unitarian proper life 
is nearly that allotted properly to mortal man, and there is 
no one remaining of clear intellect who can tell exactly from 
his memory when the sect began to be. 

And when we look at Unitarianism as it is in organized 
form, as a sect among other sects, the first and the inevitable 
impression is that it has made very slow progress and gain. It 
is still, as compared with the other sects in the land, a very 
small religious body. It has not kept pace anywhere with 
the increase of population or of wealth or of enterprise. It 
is not now in the land where it ought to be, or where the fathers 
hoped and believed that it would be on the one hundredth 
birth-day of the Republic. Even in New England, where it 
has the heritage of so many of the ancient Calvinist churches, 
it has absolutely not made great gains in fifty years, and has 
relatively made no gains. The proportion of Unitarian to 
Orthodox Congregational churches is less in Massachusetts to- 
day than it was when the American Unitarian Association 
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came into being, and almost insignificant, when the increase of 
other orthodox bodies, Methodist, Baptist, Episcopal, Catholic, 
are brought into the reckoning. Numerically, the favorite son 
of the house is now only as Benjamin among the tribes,— 
only illustrates what the Prophet Micah says of Bethlehem 
Ephratah, “little among the thousands of Judah.” There are 
parts of the land where Unitarianism is not known at all,— 
has never been heard of, either in its writings, or by the word 
of its preachers; where it has never had a church, or a mis- 
sionary, or a message, or given any sign of existence; where, 
if the word means anything, it is only a vague bugbear, the 
name of something very bad. There are many flourishing 
cities of the second class, in which no attempt has been made 
to bring this gospel to the hearing of the people, cities in 
which all the principal sects have their tabernacles and their 
preachers. We might almost say that the whole Southern 
land has been left unvisited by the heralds of the Unitarian 
faith; all the churches that are or have been established 
there may be counted upon the fingers. In many parts of the 
West, the same statement is true. Two-thirds, at least, of 
all the Unitarian churches are in New England, and most of 
these in the single State of Massachusetts. One of the popu- 
lous, wealthy, industrious New England States has only a 
single small Unitarian church which continues to live, and 
two other of the New England States have each not more 
than four or five churches. 

Worse than this, too, Unitarianism has to show an unfor- 
tunate and disproportioned record of dead societies; of 
church-buildings newly built, yet fatally closed, or sold 
to other sects; of abortive enterprises, some of which died 
almost as soon as they were born, while others could only 
linger on for a few years by much nursing, but had no 
inner strength. Even some which seemed to be strongest 
and most promising, over which there was much jubilant 
prophecy, have waned as sadly as the rest. When one 
scrutinizes the list of churches in the Unitarian “ Year 
Book,” he finds the names of not a few in which the 
organizations have disappeared, and of some in which the 
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organization disappeared so long ago that men have for- 
gotten that it was ever there ;—Windsor in Vermont, for 
instance. The small list must be made still smaller as the 
dead are separated from the living. No sect in the land, in 
proportion to its numbers, has probably so humiliating a tale 
of unsuccessful enterprises, of effort wasted and money spent, 
with nothing apparently to show forit. The “ vital statis- 
tics” of Unitarianism are not encouraging. The great cities 
do not seem to be any healthier for this faith than the small 
villages. Itis the pleasing privilege of orthodox critics, who 
measure success by numbers, to show how many Unitarian 
churches in Boston have been sold to the Roman Catholics; 
how there are fewer Unitarian worshippers in New York 
city than there were thirty years ago, while the population 
has threefold multiplied; how three attempts have failed in 
Albany; how the two churches in Cincinnati are now only 
one; and how there is only Boston in all the cities of the 
land which has more than four Unitarian churches, most of the 
cities having only a single church, if they have any. This, 
surely, does not look like a record of progress. It is painfully 
meagre when it is compared with the record of the other 
bodies, some of which began later their work of evangelizing. 
Unitarianism has almost been driven out of the field in places 
where it was a pioneer. It has always been a small ecclesi- 
astical body, absolutely small, relatively small, and it is now 
relatively smaller than ever. This is the fact which no san- 
guine hope, no vehemence of denial, no voluntary blindness, 
can displace or disprove. There may be a better time coming, 
there may be a kingdom at hand for the Unitarian church; 
an effulgent day may break upon the darkness; the glowing 
visions of those who see what they wish to see may be real- 
ized; but the history cannot be reversed, and it is simple, 
undeniable truth, that the history of the Unitarian body in 
this country in the last one hundred years does not verify 
what was confidently predicted concerning it, and what it 
ought to have gained in visible growth, from the hopes, the 
prayers, the labors, and the sacrifices of those who have been 
its adherents. Good reasons may be given for this slow 
growth, but those reasons will not change the fact. 
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And another fact of Unitarianism, equally clear, equally 
unquestionable, equally vexatious to a great many souls 
which love the truth and cling to it, is that it is still, as it 
always has been, a heresy, a sect outside of the proper Chris- 
tian pale, antagonist in its attitude, not admitted within the 
Christian gate. It was so at first, when by its voluntary ac- 
tion it went outside ; and it has never been allowed to come 
back, directly or indirectly. After all that it has done to 
prove that it is a religious body, a church in many things 
like the other churches, it is still supposed to be, and still 
feels itself compelled to be, a foe to the evangelical religious 
bodies. Some of its ministers may be exempt from the gen- 
eral ban,—men of genius, of culture, of gifts in the pulpit 
or the lecture-room, brave reformers, or men of saintly char- 
acters and noble lives; but these exceptional men have not 
vindicated the place of the faith itself, or given it general 
honor as a form of the Lord’s ministry. It is misunderstood 
still, by intelligent men as well as by the multitude, notwith- 
standing all the protests, and the manifestoes which have 
given such clear sound and such strong testimony. The 
Yezidis of Persia have been shown not only by their own 
priests, but by impartial observers, to be real worshippers of 
God, to be as truly religious as the Moslem or the Christian 
sects. Yet their worship is still denounced as “ Devil-wor- 
ship,” and that is treated as their characteristic. Is it not as 
true that the Unitarian faith, after all that it has shown, all 
that it has said, all the apologies that have been made for it 
by candid men of other faiths, is still treated by the churches 
around as a “ Doctrine of Devils,” denying the Gospel, and 
upholding blasphemies? No matter how close some of the 
evangelical sects may really come to the Unitarian opinion, 
even to the Unitarian statement, they still hold the name in dis- 
like, in suspicion, almost in abhorrence, and hasten to disavow 
sympathy with it. It has been joined always with the names 
of heresies which the Church has condemned; and where it 
has not been the synonym of “infidel,” “atheist,” “ deist,” 
of those who have little or no faith in anything divine, has 
been used to mean the same thing as Arian, Socinian, Pela- 
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gian, Arminian, Sabellian,—epithets to the ears of the igno- 
rant about as bad as the name of atheist. Unitarianism is a 
sect without allies in the distinctively Christian sects around 
it, and without much efficient alliance and sympathy from 
other sects which are also not accepted as Christian. All 
the religious recognition that it has had from the larger sects 
has been given as a special favor, for special occasions, and 
not as a principle or as a precedent. It has never had more 
than toleration. It may ask, and may sometimes get, others 
to come into its “ Christian Union,” but they will not ask it 
to their “Christian Association,” or allow it there any right or 
privilege. All the work done for humanity, for knowledge, 
for the public weal, for the intelligence and purification of 
the land in the last century, by Unitarian men and women in 
high places or low places, has not yet changed the attitude 
of the Unitarian body toward other sects, or theirs towards 
this body. Still there is a gulf fixed between, and however 
kindly they may look upon, each other, no bridge has been 
built for free passing and repassing in the hostile camps, and 
they have not embraced as brothers. 

A third fact equally indisputable, and more encouraging, 
is that Unitarianism has had in this country an influence far 
greater than its numerical strength would seem to give to it. In 
spite of its equivocal fame, in spite of its exclusion from 
Christian privilege, in spite of the neglect and the misunder- 
standing, it has, and has had from the beginning, a very large 
influence in modifying the opinions, the spirit and the conduct 
of men. It has always been socially respectable, even for- 
midable, from the intelligence, the scholarship, the worldly 
position, the high character of those who have been its con- 
fessors. It may have been shunned and abhorred, but it has 
never been despised, has never had a mean place. Even 
when it has seemed weak and disheartened, it has kept a kind 
of dignity, which has not been ridiculed. Much of its claim 
has been allowed, and it has been envied in many things by 
sects apparently more prosperous. Of secular recognition, it 
has had all that it could ask for,and more than it could expect. 
Its adherents have filled places of honor and trust, have been 
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chosen to make the laws and to administer them, to rule in 
the city, the State, and the nation, to speak and preside in 
the assemblies, to instruct in the colleges and schools, to care 
for the great concerns of the community. It has had voice 
in the secular journals, in the literature, the books, the gen- 
eral teaching of the country, far beyond that of any single 
religious sect; some would say, beyond that of all the other 
sects together. This influence, no doubt, has sometimes been 
overstated, and is not so marked as the enthusiastic make it. 
But making all allowance for overstatement, calling it only 
what men of the other sects confess that it is, it is large 
enough to be reckoned as one of the chief forming influences 
in the land,—a chief factor in our American civilization. It 
may be called arrogance to say this, but it is the truth, never- 
theless. Of the books which every one reads, which are pub- 
lished and re-published, books of history and of thought, of 
prose and of poetry, of science and of criticism, not only have 
the larger number been written by men and women trained 
in Unitarian churches, but these books have in them Unita- 
tarian ideas. They are sought by preference in the libraries; 
they lie on the tables of drawing-rooms ; they make the choice 
gifts of friendship; they are put into the hands of children; 
they are the omnipresent books, which no frown of spiritual 
dictators; no denunciation, no depreciating voice from the 
religious oracles can put under ban. Socially and spiritually 
Unitarianism has been a great power in the land,—a greater 
power than sects which have counted their churches by 
myriads, and their confessors by millions. It has gone with 
its welcome influence where its name is not known, and 
where there is no outward sign of its presence. It has been 
educating all the time the very men who have disclaimed 
sympathy with it, and has been working a silent revolution 
in the antagonist faiths. This comforting conviction is the 
compensation for the slack growth that so many lament, and 
for the exclusion from Christian privilege which has been 
so hard to bear. Those whose hands have been lifted to 
strike have been forced to hear, and they have not forgotten 
the word. And this influence of the faith is not yet spent, 
and shows no sign that it is waning. 
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How did this Unitarianism come into America? How did 
it grow up here? Was it imported from foreign lands, or 
was it a product of the soil? This question of origin has 
special importance in a historical survey. In the old docu- 
ments, the singular remains of what was once a bitter and 
vehement controversy, the charge was freely made that Uni- 
tarianism was the result of a secret plot, that it came in 
“ privily,” stole in like a night burglar, and with the purpose, 
too, of robbing the churches. That preposterous charge was 
long since abandoned. But there can be no doubt that for a 
long time the progress of the faith was quiet and silent, and 
that a great many who really held Unitarian opinions re- 
frained, from one or another reason, from avowing these. 
Unitarianism did not come up as a sudden revolution, or 
break out all at once. The time of preparation for it was 
long, and the steps of the change in thought were impercepti- 
ble. Causes of the change which are now clearly seen would 
not have been seen, much less acknowledged, eighty years 
ago. The process of growth in the Unitarian reform was as 
gradual and still as all natural processes of growth. The 
violence was on the side of those who wished to put a stop 
to it and break it down when its existence was discovered. 
It did not first manifest itself by aggressive acts, by vocifera- 
tions or loud protests; but these came only where it seemed 
forced to them in self-defence. Comparatively few of the 
earlier Unitarians, of those who lived in the last century, and 
before the body was organized, took any pains to account for 
the change in their opinions. They only knew what they 
liked, and what they did not like. They only knew that 
some doctrines once valid and vigorous were now discredited, 
and seemed to be fading out. 

Yet when we at this distance inquire of the cause of this 
growth of Unitarian opinion, we can easily detect obvious, 
good, and sufficient reasons for it. In the first place, it was 
the natural reaction from the hard Calvinism of the preceding 
age. It is impossible that such stern, rigid,.ungenial, dark 
dogmas as those which were pressed in the painful preach- 
ing of the old New England theology, which forbade the joy 
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of life, laid burden upon the human soul, denied the freedom 
of man, made of God an arbitrary tyrant, and compelled the 
soul to submit to an unintelligible scheme, should not 
awaken disgust and rebellion after a time. The severity of 
the creed prophesied revolt from the creed. Single doc- 
trines not only, but the whole web of doctrines, seemed 
to be a contrivance to bewilder, to entangle, and to fetter 
the human soul. From the very beginning there had 
been a reluctance to admit the harsh statements of the 
Evangelical demonstrators about the fate of infants, the 
doom of the impenitent, the small number of the elect, and 
the transmission of the sin of Adam. The stifling of these 
doubts did not destroy them. The really most efficient cause 
of the Unitarian movement in this country was the tone of 
the preaching in New England pulpits in the early years of 
the eighteenth century, the domineering dictation of the 
theology of Edwards and his school, brought to its highest 
point in the revival excesses of Whitefield and his followers. 
That great religious awakening, which seemed to be a new 
revelation of the power of God, was really a movement of 
the Divine Spirit in an unexpected way. As in all similar 
movements, the issue and residue were in something which 
the preachers did not ask for or wish for. 

But another practical cause of the change from strict to 
liberal theology was the evident failure of the Calvinist doc- 
trines to save the community from vice, and to bring a high 
style of righteous life and character. The stricter orthodoxy 
did not go accompanied with a purer morality. This cause 
of Unitarianism has been acknowledged and lamented by 
orthodox men themselves. Zeal for the faith of the fathers, 
for the form of sound words, was not illustrated in the fruits 
of practical righteousness. Perhaps a different and more 
liberal faith might show no better results; but the strict 
faith had evidently failed to bring these. All through the 
latter half of the eighteenth century, as may be seen in the 
published sermons of the New England preachers, there was 
dissatisfaction with the moral state of the community, and 
complaint that church-members were unfaithful to their 
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vows. Administration of discipline was a principal work of 
the Church, and men of good position were often arraigned 
for shameful vices. The offences which in our time bring 
famous ministers into disgrace were charged upon the minis- 
try one hundred years ago, and eloquent men were dismissed 
with ignominy. The charge that Calvinistie doctrines were 
responsible for these moral delinquencies — for the rioting, © 
the Sabbath-breaking, the drunkenness, the profligacy — 
may have been unjust; but this was evident, that the Cal- 
vinism did not prevent these immoralities; that it failed to 
hinder or check them; and that fact weakened its influence, 
and inclined men to a more liberal doctrine. 

A third cause of Unitarianism in New England was the 
increase of liberal culture, especially in Harvard College, the 
earliest and the most prosperous of ‘American colleges. It 
has often been said by bigots, that Harvard College is 
responsible for the infidelity of the land in great measure, 
and that the freethinking, the speculation, the damnable 
heresies which have cursed the land, have mainly come from 
that source of false doctrine. Dropping harsh epithets, there 
is a good deal of truth in the general charge. Undoubtedly, 
Harvard College, in the tone of its teaching, in the thought 
of its scholars, in the influence of its general studies, in liter- 
ature and science as well as in theology, was a most impor- 
tant factor in the growth of liberal religious sentiment. The 
graduates of this college were inclined to the liberal faith even 
while it kept its evangelical name, and was as sound in its or- 
thodoxy as Yale College or Princeton College. The earliest 
Unitarian Reformers, the “ Reformers before the Reformation,” 
as we might call them —such men as Chauncey, and May- 
hew, and Bancroft, and Freeman, — were Harvard graduates, 
and were guided in their active ministry by the bias of their 
time of study. The liberal culture, indeed, of seventy and 
eighty years ago was not very high, judged by the standard 
of the present time. But such as it was, Harvard College 
gave the best of it. Education there was larger, freer, more 
comprehensive, than it was anywhere else in the land, and 
in the societies of the students, new ideas had better chance 
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for a hearing. In the freedom of academic discussion ideas 
found form and voice which were prohibited outside of these 
students’ assemblies. 

Foreign influences, again, have been credited with a large 
share of the Unitarianism which came into this country at 
the close of the last and the beginning of the present 
century. These were by no means so great or so important 
as many have supposed, and were probably much less effec- 
tive than some of the other causes. The Unitarians of Eng- 
land had not a copious literature, and their works were not 
much read on this side of the ocean. Nevertheless, they did 
something to modify opinion. Priestley, who was almost a 
martyr, and afterwards became an American by residence, 
had many followers in his physical philosophy, who were 
won also into sympathy with his theological speculations. 
Belsham and Lardner and Theophilus Lindsey were names 
not unknown in America. There was correspondence be- 
tween the cultivated families in New and Old England, in 
which Unitarian ideas were discussed, and much of this was 
repeated in social circles, and some of it got into print. 
Some of the English emigrants to America at that time, of 
high social position, brought their Unitarianism with them, 
and were not afraid to make it known. Their positive 
opinions assisted to draw out and to adjust the vague feel- 
ings and fancies of those who were dissatisfied with the 
existing systems. When the Unitarian controversy began, 
about seventy years ago, the American defenders of the new 
theology found convenient arguments in what their English 
brethren had written; and they made use of these authori- 
ties. But with all of these, it cannot truthfully be said, that 
in any proper sense Unitarianism in America was the child 
of Unitarianism in England, or a its growth was much 
quickened from that source. 

In the formation of liberal religious opinions outside of 
New England, French speculations were much more influen- 
tial, though they had not very much to do with the move- 
ment called Unitarian. In the Revolution France had been 
the ally of America, and her timely aid had encouraged the 
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American people and enabled them to secure their freedom. 
Gratitude for this service inclined them to sympathy with 
the ideas of the great realm, which at the time of its own 
Revolution had the foremost place in the science and the 
philosophy of Europe. Not a few public men in America 
were fascinated by the political and social ideas of the French 
philosophers, and would almost have made these the creed of 
a party. Even where these speculations seemed to subvert 
public order and the foundations of the State, they had a 
certain reasonableness and plausibility which was not with- 
out effect upon the public mind. There can be ho doubt 
that these theories in some sense prepared the way for a 
religion of reason, and that the vehement denunciation with 
which they were met in some quarters won good will for 
them in other quarters. The Unitarianism of Jefferson and 
his partisans, perhaps of Madison, his successor, came very 
much from this source. American travellers in Europe were 
very apt to bring this back with them. Voltaire, Rousseau, 
D’Alembert, Montesquieu, and the rest, were prophets of a 
style of thought in America which afterwards took the Uni- 
tarian side in the religious disputes. This was once a 
reproach which the Unitarians had to meet and bear, — that 
their doctrine was a reproduction of French infidelity. In 
its length and breadth, the reproach was a slander; but it 
had, nevertheless, a shade of justification. 

Another assertion, also used as a reproach, was that Uni- 
tarianism was the growth of Arminianism, — was the child 
of that lax and dangerous heresy. In New England, one 
hundred years ago, that latest of the famous heresies was an 
especial bugbear. Methodism had not made the Arminian 
theology tolerable, as it has in our time, and the doctrine of 
the Dutch heretic was as hateful to the guardians of the 
faith as if it had the name of Pelagius, accursed for twelve 
hundred years. Comparatively few who used the term had 
any clear idea of its meaning, or had ever informed them- 
selves of the points of controversy in the Dutch Church one 
hundred and sixty years before. It meant about as much to 
them as Unitarianism means now to many who solemnly pro- 
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nounce it a soul-destroying delusion. But it marked laxity, 
yielding, a milder view of native sin and man’s inability, 
and a less sharp separation of the part of human choice and 
Divine grace in the work of salvation. Arminianism was 
an entering wedge, by which the whole Calvinist scheme 
might hereafter be rent, an opened door for other fatal 
errors. ‘There can be no doubt that this milder view of sal- 
vation had gained a great deal of favor when the Unitarian 
controversy broke out; that many of the preachers in the 
ancient churches adopted this theory and preached it with 
more or less earnestness; that it had advocates in the cler- 
ical associations; and that it had the sympathy of the best 
men and women in the congregations. It was a heresy of 
that amiable kind which brought no severe denunciation upon 
those who indulged it, and seemed not to involve unsound- 
ness upon any fundamental doctrine, and to deny no essential 
of the creed. 

The denials of the doctrine of eternal misery and punish- 
ment, too, had something to do with creating doubts upon 
other points of the creed. Even before John Murray, in 
1770, came out as a special missionary of universal salvation, 
Charles Chauncy in the First Church of Boston had com- 
mitted himself to a doubt that the sinner would be damned 
forever for the misfortune of his nature, and had urged the 
love and mercy of God against the revolting doctrine of an 
endless hell. Once enunciated, the Universalist doctrine 
found continually larger voice; and before the close of the 
century, pastors were ordained in Calvinistic churches with 
the understanding that they would preach the doctrine of 
final redemption, and were sometimes chosen for that very 
reason. The doctrine had more favor, from the fact that its 
strongest champions were also open believers in the Trinity, 
and advocates of the Vicarious Atonement. It appeared 
rather as a new and higher orthodoxy than as a heresy. But 
none the less was it a preparation for heresies upon other 
points. If Universalism traces its history to those utter- 
ances of orthodox men in the last century, it must take the 
honor or the misfortune, as it may choose, of having aided in 
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the beginnings of the Unitarian Church, with all its varia- 
tions from the ancient creeds. There was a time when Uni- 
tarianism in its turn denied the Universalist doctrine, and 
when those who rejected the Trinity and the Atonement 
were strenuous in their defence of the literal word of Script- 
ure which seems to declare punishment to be never-ending. 
But the fact is that the special heresy was a preparation for 
the general heresy, and the churches in which Universalism 
had been taught for doctrine were the readiest afterward to 
renounce the whole Calvinistic system. 

The change in the form of secular government, too, had 
something to do with the development of Unitarian ideas. 
The Revolution and the Independence which came from it 
removed a pressure, civil and social, which had kept down 
freedom of thought. Aristocratic government like that of 
New England in the earlier days protected orthodoxy by the 
exclusiveness of its administration. The new order of things 
gave more power to the people and less to the rulers, who 
were rulers in the Church as much as in the State, and were 
in the pulpit, too, as much as in the pews. There was less 
fear now of pains and penalties in following the lead of 
individual thought and speculation. Men dared to say that 
their souls were their own, and to indulge their impulses. 
The emancipation of thought went along with release from 
political tyranny. It came as a logical consequence, and was 
one of the exercises of the newly-found freedom. That 
Declaration of Rights in 1776 was more than an assertion of 
political rights; it covered also the right of private judg- 
ment, and of man to obey his conscience, and to try the 
forms and creeds of religion as much as the forms and creeds 
of political life. The deliverance from bondage was a stimu- 
lant to free inquiry, and it sent the inquirers off into curious 
search, into the by-paths which before had been forbidden 
paths. Under the old régime, the Unitarian movement had 
no chance ; the authorities, local and provincial, would have 
suppressed any utterances which might imperil their power 
or weaken their rule. But with the new order of things the 
State seemed to lose control of religion and the creeds, and 
leave the field open to freedom of thought. 
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All these influences —the reaction from Calvinism; ‘the 
evident practical moral failure of the Calvinistic doctrine ; 
the liberal culture, especially at Harvard College; the books 
and intercourse of English Unitarians; the theories of the 
French philosophers; the wide-spread Arminianism; the 
Universalist utterances; and the removal of pressure in the 
change of government—assisted that silent thought by 
which the prevalent theological statements were gradually 
discredited in the minds of intelligent men ahd women. It 
was a revolt of feeling; and it was a revolt of the intellect. 
The charge that it was suggested by depraved passion, by 
the native wickedness of the human heart, is one of those 
convenient absurdities of explanation which are resorted to, 
when men can find no other way to account for what they 
do not like. There never was a theological change of opin- 
ion and feeling more natural, more guileless, more free from 
deceit and malice, than this change in New England from 
Calvinism to the Liberal Theology, out of which the Unita- 
rian movement in the country has grown. It was not vin- 
dictive, not the gratification of a wrath long suppressed ; nor 
was it cunning. It was discovered slowly, and in the pas- 
sage of years; in the changed tone of preaching; in the 
softened pictures of retribution; in the gradual dropping of 
harsh phraseology; in the preference of moral to doctrinal 
themes; in the avoiding of abstruse questions; in the sub- 
stitution of humane sentiment for rigid logic, fortified by 
texts of Scripture; in the new service of song and music in 
the sanctuary. The Unitarianism of the eighteenth century, 
like the Arianism of the fourth century, owed much to the 
harmonies of the very Psalms, which seemed to hold the 
dogmas which it was coming to reject. Rational as it claimed 
to be, the swing and impulse of religious song helped to 
break it from the ancient moorings and send it off upon the 
free voyage of spiritual seeking. 

A little more than fifty years ago, this Unitarianism in 
America was separated into a distinct body, and took its 
place as a sect in the land, with a name, and with societies 
and churches of its own. This sect has never, indeed, in- 
cluded all the Unitarians in the land. There were those in 
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the beginning, eminent ministers, who were Unitarians in 
opinion, who never would take the Unitarian name, refused 
to be called by it, and strongly disapproved of the sectarian 
organization; who held that they were lawfully in the Con- 
gregational body, and preferred to remain in the Church to 
which they were born. But these were comparatively few, 
and for the last half century most of those who have been 
ready to express their sympathy with Unitarian ideas have 
been also willing to take the name ; and most have defended 
the name as good, though it may not have expressed the 
whole of their belief. For better or worse, Unitarianism has 
now been organized long enough to be an institution. How 
did it become a sect, and why? The answers to this ques- 
tion are not far to seek. 

In the first place, it became a sect, through the exclusion, 
the intolerance, and the persecution of those who called it her- 
esy, falsehood, blasphemy, and put it under ban. Unitarians 
were driven out of their father’s house. They could not, of 
course, stay without a home anda shelter. They could not 
live out of doors, and so they had to make a house of their 
own. It was a matter of self-defence and self-preservation ; 
or, at any rate, it seemed so to the wise and conscientious 
men who formed the Unitarian Association. They had 
stayed in the orthodox ranks as long as they could keep 
their self-respect, — much longer than they could stay with 
comfort. They knew that they were regarded as nuisances 
in the orthodox churches,—hindering zeal, perpetuating 
strife, exciting suspicion and fear. They were not willing 
any longer to be treated as intruders and plagues. They 
came together as outcasts seeking society and sympathy. 
Possibly they were mistaken as to the vehemence of feeling 
against them. Possibly they might have outlived their un- 
popularity if they had stayed where they were, and waited 
for the reaction. But that seemed not likely to come. The 
facts were that they were denounced as traitors to the truth, 
deniers of the Lord, factious men, disorganizers, hypocrites; 
that the pulpits of the orthodox preachers were closed to 

3 
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them ; that they were shunned in the clerical gatherings ; 
that where they were too numerous to be cast out, their ortho- 
dox brethren went away from them. These facts could not 
be mistaken, and it was not in human nature to disregard 
such facts. There had been passion enough, misrepresenta- 
tion enough, antipathies and hatreds too long indulged. The 
shortest way, the most Christian way, was to part company, 
and end the long internal strife, which for twenty years had 
been a Scandal in the Church, and had disgraced its Christian 
name. Forbearance and patience ceased to be virtues, all 
the more when antagonists wished those whom they could 
not silence or convert to go and leave them. 

Self-defence seemed to make the sectarian organization 
necessary. But it was also necessary, in order to get a clear 
understanding of the situation, that Unitarians might really 
know where they were, how numerous they were, what was 
their common faith, what their resources, what they had to 
depend upon. Everything seemed to be in confusion. They 
organized themselves to reduce the chaos to order; to find 
what was positive in their position; to be able to state to 
themselves, and to state to the world, what they believed, 
what was their Gospel, what their purpose; to come to the 
knowledge of themselves, to a general self-consciousness. 
The loose and fragmentary utterances of individuals, even 
of wise and learned men, seemed to represent nothing 
These spoke only for themselves. Some general council 
was needed which should bring them together, should draw 
out from their deliberations the affirmations or negations 
on which they could all agree, and so give unity to their 
voice as well as unity to their action. They united their 
force, to change weakness to strength, and to get the help 
from each other of which they seemed to have been deprived. 
They might bé Protestant of the Protestants, pressing to its 
extreme result the duty of private judgment; but they had 
been educated in the Church, which is an association; they 
had churches of their own, and they saw no better way 
than the way of consociation of these churches, which had 
always been used in the ecclesiastical order, with more or 
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less stringency of discipline and of mutual aid. A sectarian 
association seemed to be the best way of bringing union out 
of division, and gathering the fragments, that nothing should 
be lost. 

Doubtless, too, there was something of rivalry in this move- 
ment for a sect. The leaders, most of whom were young 
men, believed that if their adherents could only be brought 
out and brought together, they could make a formidable 
show, which would command respect, and silence the cavils 
of their adversaries about their insignificance. They be- 
lieved that the show of their numbers and of their earnest- 
ness would win many to their cause who were now halting 
or lukewarm. They had the ambition to set the Unitarian 
thought in as good a position as the Orthodox thought, and 
not to leave it as mere speculation, with no strength behind 
it. They wished to disprove in this way the confident pre- 
diction that the doctrine cast out would soon die out for 
want of nourishment and succor. Opinions seemed to be so 
far advanced, and the intelligence and culture of the uphold- 
ers of the new doctrines so high, that it was believed that 
Unitarians, if they would only assert themselves, might have 
their claim acknowledged and take their rightful place. They 
would show by their organization that they were not to be 
put down; that they had a life of their own, as real and 
vigorous as the iife of the ancient Church; that the young 
blood was healthy, and that they could stand and work in 
their providential place. We may allow that there was some 
pride, and perhaps some conceit, a certain defiance, it may be, 
in the organization of the sect, in spite of the protest of the 
humble-minded against any such construction of their pur- 
pose. It was an answer to the taunt, “ Let us see what these 
heretics can do for themselves, now that we have sent them 
out into the cold, and withdrawn from them the light of our 
countenance.” 

There was also a propagandist purpose in this organization 
of Unitarianism. The new sect meant to send out its views, 
to enlighten the community, to make converts, to diffuse the 
faith which they prized and professed, to show that their 
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opinions were true, were reasonable, were humane, were 
Christian. It was* an organization for the more effectual 
spread of Unitarian opinions, —to make a missionary body. 
It grew out of zeal for the truth. There was no other way 
in which propagandism could become efficient, could do its 
work vigorously and economically. The Unitarians must 
be brought togethér if they would work aggressively with 
any hope of success. They did not know then so well as 
they know now, how much help to their views the secular 
press could be, how well their auxiliaries in the newspaper 
and the school and the college could work for them. An 
organization seemed to be the most natural and proper 
instrument for the dissemination of their views. The very 
existence of such an organization gave them something, and 
described for them a mission. They were a long time, 
indeed, in coming” to the full understanding of their duty 
here, and they allowed their union to be content with doing 
very little when it ought by the wealth and the intelligence 
of its members to have done a great deal. Its large propa- 
gandist work did not begin until the field had been occupied 
by other bodies, and much of its chance was lost. If a bold 
propagandism had been instituted in the beginning of the 
life of the sect, the results might have been more satisfactory. 
But it is not given to many to see far into the future, and 
the missionary work of Unitarianism at the outset was not 
so much behind that of other sects, when the difficulties in 
the way are considered. At any rate, this was an original 
purpose of the sect, and it has never been lost sight of. 
Some of its best work in this kind was done in its earliest 
years. Some of its first tracts were those which have been 
most republished, and which are still called for. If we may 
judge by quality, Unitarianism has no reason to be ashamed 
of the productions of its youth as a sect, of the argument 
and the eloquence which vindicated and commended its 
truth. 

These were the reasons for the organization of the Unita- 
rian body. It was driven into a union of its own by exclu- 
sion from the older bodies ; it was drawn into it by the need 
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of mutual understanding and efficient action; and it must 
have this for the diffusion of its truth. The organization, 
nevertheless, was limited in its design, never had binding 
authority even upon its own members, much less upon the 
churches which it seemed to represent. Some of the churches 
accepting the name never heeded the call of their central 
body, either for pecuniary or for moral support. Only a 
small part of the men and women in the Unitarian churches 
have taken pains to go to the feasts and solemn meetings of 
the central body, or to inform themselves thoroughly of its 
condition and affairs. The organization gave to the sect 
neither a creed nor a ritual to bring uniformity into the 
worship or into the profession of the Church. No sect ever 
had a less stringent bond of union, a looser hold upon its 
members. They have always had liberty to go and come, 
with no-one to question their right, or to impugn their 
motives. Unitarianism has always been more than Congre- 
gationalism,—it has been an ultra Independency. It has 
allowed no interference with the free acts of individual 
churches, and has not ventured to intrude its advice where 
this was not asked for. It has had no standards of doctrine 
or discipline; and to those who associate these with the idea 
of a religious body, Unitarianism seems hardly even to be a 
sect. Even for the words which its central committee pub- 
lishes, the authors, rather than the organization, are held 
responsible, and these words have sometimes varied from one 
another in the utterances of different writers, have some- 
times even contradicted each other. In no religious sect in 
this land are the restraints and limitations so little felt and 
so indistinctly marked. 

In the beginning, Unitarianism was charged with being a 
negative system, and some of its adherents felt the charge as 
a reproach, and tried to evade it, where they did not deny it. 
It had its negations, certainly, as all systems have, and must 
have, if they are reforms of what already exists. Negations 
are as necessary as affirmations, and are always the preface 
to affirmations. If Unitarianism had had no negations, it 
would not have been worth much, and would really have had 
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no reason for its existence. In the beginning, its denials 
had to be clear, emphatic, pressed with all the force of logic 
and common-sense. The very name ofthe body itself, most 
positive in its sound, was negative in its origin and applica- 
tion. It was a denial of Trinity as much as an assertion of 
Unity. 

Unitarianism denied a good many things in the popular 
creeds, and as it went on denied some things which it did 
not deny in its beginning. We may, however, reduce its 
special and important negations to four, all denials of what 
to the orthodoxy of forty years ago were fundamental affirm- 
ations, essentials of the Christian faith. 

First, Unitarianism denied emphatically, and always has 
denied, that the being of God is in any way divided, that he 
has more than one person, that he is threefold in essence. 
Some Unitarians have tried to explain the Trinity by Sabel- 
lian reading, by using the word person in another than the 
usual sense ; but the absolute negation of the sect has always 
been of the creed doctrine of the Trinity, of any statement 
of it which the creeds declare. A Trinitarian is not a Unit- 
arian; and when a Unitarian has come to accept any Trini- 
tarian hypothesis as reasonable or probable, he feels himself 
to be in a false position, and usually leaves the Unitarian 
communion. 

Next to this is the Unitarian negation of the doctrine of 
total native depravity. Unitarianism denies that children are 
born into the world, incapable by nature, as the heirs of 
Adam’s sin, of doing any good things, or thinking any good 
thought; that they are under any utter or absolute curse. 
This was a negation of its first day, and it has never been 
erased or reconsidered. Unitarianism, with whatever defi- 
nition of sin, its cause, its nature, or its extent, has always 
denied the doctrine that men are born into the world sinners, 
and nothing but sinners, aliens from God, and proper victims 
of his wrath. 

And the third absolute negation is that Jesus Christ bore 
upoi the cross when he died the penalty and suffering due to 
the collected sins of the world of men in all time, that he was 
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a substitute for men in the retribution of God, or that his 
death was in any way a vicarious sacrifice. This denial has 
never been softened, modified, or renounced. It was positive 
in the beginning, and it is positive now. 

The fourth negation of Unitarianism, hardly less positive 
than the others, is of the plenary verbal inspiration of the 
Scriptures. It denies that the words and letters of the Bible 
are any more than the writing of men, or that they are to be 
judged as anything else. Orthodoxy now makes the same 
denial. But fifty years ago the denial was just as heretical 
and just as damning as the denial of the doctrine of the 
Trinity, or the doctrine of the Atonement. 

Other negations there are of doctrines of the creed, which 
were urged with ingenuity, but these four are the chief neg- 
atives of the Unitarian faith, and are’ characteristic. Proba- 
bly no Unitarian Church, which is willing to call itself such, 
accepts any one of these four affirmations of the Orthodox 
Church. Many things which: »w would be denied in most 
Unitarian churches, were partly, if not fully, accepted in 
most of the churches in the first years of their séctarian life. 
And the denials once most pressed and argued have ceased 
very much to be matters of controversial interest, since they 
are not affirmatively pressed by the other side. Whatever 
it may have been half a century ago, Unitarianism now is as 
positive in its affirmations as any sect, and the objections are 
as strong to its affirmations as to its negations. Its adversa- 
ries complain of what it is quite as much as of what it is 
not. 

But even in the beginning, the affirmations of Unitarian- 
ism were very positive, and kept in line with its negations. 
They were as numerous, as serious, as intimately joined to 
the substance of religion. Unitarianism from the beginning, 
has affirmed the worth of the human soul, the right of intelli- 
gence and reason; education as the way of spiritual illumina- 
tion ; righteousness as more than faith and its profession ; and 
the love of God for all his creatures. All these doctrines 
have been taught in the approved writings of the sect as dis- 
tinctly, as unequivocally, as language can declare them. In 
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sermon, in essay, in tract, in parable, in biography, they have 
been iterated, and argued, and illustrated, in every way, with 
a precision and fulness which leave no room for doubt. The 
“dignity of human nature,”—if that is not a Unitarian 
affirmation, no sect can claim to say anything positive. 
“ The right of human reason,” the light given to every man, — 
has not that been implied in all the pleading, as well as as- 
serted in the form of axiom? That men ought to be trained 
in the way of the religious life, and to “grow in grace,” in- 
stead of receiving this in any strange or supernatural way,— 
certainly this is a Unitarian idea. And that righteousness is 
the end and the evidence of true religion, — what sect have 
ever said more to vindicate that theory? If Unitarianism 
historically stands for anything, it stands for the reconcilia- 
tion of morality with religion, the identification of morality 
with religion, the vindication of practical ethics. It claims 
to be, and it is, an exposition of the radical idea of the ser- 
mon of Jesus upon the mountain; of the epistle of James to 
the churches; of the closing chapters of Paul’s letter to the 
Romans; of the fraternal words of Jesus in the Gospel of 
John. In spite of the controversy which the titles of many 
of the Unitarian documents seem to intimate, it is true that 
the burden of Unitarian teaching is very affirmative. It as- 
serts more than it argues. It does not use the method of 
dispute so much as the appeal to the inner sense of truth. 
There is no faith which relies more on the instinct of the 
human soul. 

It is urged sometimes as an objection to Unitarianism that 
it has no creed; that its adherents cannot tell what it is, and 
that inquirers cannot find what it is. But those who use 
that objection find no difficulty in pronouncing it error and 
delusion. They seem to know what it is, though they say 
that no one can find that out. The objection is trivial, and 
it is also untrue. Having no fixed creed, Unitarianism is all 
the more easy to be understood, than if, like Orthodoxy, it 
had a dozen creeds, which have varied in different countries 
and ages and churches. Its spirit is more easily compre- 
hended, that the door is not blocked and barred by the form 
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of sound words, which are often no better than sounding 
jargon. Unitarianism has this merit, which its foes must 
concede: that it has never presented the rule of faith in the 
form of puzzle or enigma; that it taxes the intellect by the 
grandeur of its conceptions, and not by any web which it 
_has woven. It has maintained, certainly, that there is a 
realm beyond and above nature, has referred many things in 
the Bible story to what has been called the supernatural or- 
der; but it has never made mystery the key to knowledge, 
or dwelt upon the incomprehensible as an element of saving 
faith. It has always insisted that men are made wise by 
what they can see and know, and not by what they say that 
they believe in. And this, more than anything else, has hin- 
dered the acceptance of any written creed. Creeds, in the 
sense of the temporary statements of individual opinion, or 
statements of many consenting souls, are an important part 
of Unitarian history. Few sects have more of them. And 
they harmonize when they are compared, too, about as well 
as the creeds of the other churches. If the Church of Rome 
can have half a dozen creeds, of Nicwa and Chalcedon and 
Constantinople and Trent, and of the Vatican again and 
again, modifying the phraseology, adding to the dogmas, 
why may not the small Unitarian sect, which has less need 
of uniformity, have a choice among its symbols? Unitarians 
are rich in statements of belief. Their theology is embroid- 
ered with these varying patterns, — sometimes frugal in ex- 
presion, sometimes graceful and elaborate, yet in no case 
hiding or transforming the essence of the system. Unita- 
rianism has put forth its statements of belief, not to hold the 
minds of its adherents, but to enlarge their minds, to guide 
them to the truth. If it has not adopted officially any of 
these statements, it is because no statement can be a finality, 
and it will not shut the way to future effort in this kind. It 
has always encouraged creed-making, when this is the at- 
tempt of an earnest soul to tell its thought and give.its view 
of truth. It asks for creeds of this kind, and gladly distrib- 
utes them, putting them into the hands of the wise and the 


simple. It would hang them as banners upon the tower of 
4 
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the Church, no matter if their legend is uncertain in the 
waving of the wind; but not fasten them as metal plates 
upon the doorway, to frighten or hinder the worshippers. 
Unitarianism frames its creeds so that they can be kept for 
reference and instruction, but not so that they can be glibly 
repeated as part of a liturgy, or of a lesson learned. From 
the beginning, no sect has ever had less wish to blindfold fts 
members or to hoodwink their minds by its contrivance. 

To estimate the services of those who have specially worked 
to build up Unitarianism in America would carry this survey 
to an undue length. Many of them are still living, and of 
them it would not be proper to speak. Of those who have 
passed on, it is not invidious to mention two names as con- 
spicuously prominent, fathers of the sect, if any can be con- 
sidered its fathers, while perhaps neither of them would wish 
to have this honor or this title, — Andrews Norton and William 
Ellery Channing. The scholarship and criticism of the one, 
the sermons and essays of the other, probably contributed 
more than anything else to draw out and to consolidate the 
form of religious opinion which historically is called Unita- 
rian. They, more than any others, made the sect, though 
they had no strong desire to make a sect, and one of them, in 
his latter years, shrunk back from the consequences to which 
his teaching seemed to have led, while the other became 
somewhat impatient of the narrowness of any sectarian posi- 
tion. Norton instructed the clergy, Channing instructed the 
laity, in the principles of the Unitarian faith. Each of these 
teachers were authorities, and though the position of neither 
of them is the position of the most influential prophets of the 
Unitarian Church to-day, none will deny that the denom- 
ination owes its existence to their thought and their word. 
The oracles were once with them, and the voice of Channing, 
at least, has not yet ceased to teach. A “Channing Unita- 
rian” is a phrase of sweet sound, and a phrase which seems 
to have a very definite meaning. It means a Unitarian of 
the Old School, one who knew where he stood, what faith 
he had wrought out, and who was not at sea in his specu- 
lations. 
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Even before Unitarianism fairly consolidated its force and 
became a sect, it had its “organs,” a review and a news- 
paper, in which its ideas were steadily, if not very widely, 
promulgated. The Christian Register, its newspaper, still 
lives, after more than half a century of years, as free, as 
frank, as loyal to the cause, as when it spoke the hopes of 
those who doubted while they hoped; it was never more 
youthful in spirit than it is to-day, “ancient, but not old,” as 
we once heard a French priest say of the Roman Church. It 
has been from the beginning a representative of Unitarian 
Christianity, and has not wished to be anything else; has 
never claimed to be anything more ; has found this duty to be 
broad enough, good enough, satisfactory enough, without any 
addition or subtraction. At no time in its history has this 
newspaper failed to show the average’ opinion and feeling, on 
social, moral, and theological questions of the Unitarian body. 
At no time has it been the representative of a faction or party 
within the body. In the files of this newspaper, the history 
of the Unitarian denomination is really contained, and if 
there were no other material, that history could be written 
from these files. In the columns of the Register have been 
condensed the results of study, the wisdom of the educated, 
with the thoughts also of the people. This newspaper, more 
than any other influence, has held the second and third gen- 
erations to the faith of their fathers, and saved the Unitarian 
Church from the centrifugal force of its freedom. To keep 
it, t6 read it, to prize its words, is a point of honor in very 
many households, belonging, in some sense, to an American 
worship of ancestors. Other journals have come up, have 
done valiant service in the cause, have lived, sometimes with 
changed names and varying fortunes, for many years; but no 
one has been so distinctly, so thoroughly, so heartily the 
journal of the denomination as the Christian Register. It 
was never braver, truer, and more accepted in its representa- 
tive place than it is to-day. And it has this eminent praise: 
that it has never made any man rich, or been used as an in- 
strument of pelf and emolument, yet to-day stands clear of 
debt, and owes no man anything. Its service has been, un- 
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like that of some evangelical journals in the land, a service 
for the ideas and life of the body which has supported it; and 
that service has been of incalculable value. 

Along with this newspaper, for nearly half a century, as 
the representative and guide of the denomination in its 
higher studies, was its bi-monthly review, the Christian 
Examiner, which had also. its beginning under another name. 
In the thousand articles of this Review, the best general 
literature of Unitarianism is gathered, and the progress of 
its thought can be followed in these pages. Though the 
Review never had such pecuniary support as it should have 
had, and was never universally, or even generally, known in 
the Unitarian households, it had a great and inestimable 
influence in concentrating the religious science of the Unita- 
rian body, and in fastening its bonds. There were at times 
complaints that it was one-sided, that all opinions could not 
get fair hearing in its pages; sometimes that it was over-con- 
servative, and then that it was dangerously-destructive. 
But these complaints balanced each other; and the verdict 
now would probably be, of one who should read through 
the volumes with an impartial mind (and there can be no more 
refreshing, instructive, or suggestive reading), that these 
volumes fairly represent the phases and movement of the 
Unitarian thought. They certainly did so in the first years 
of the history of the sect. The editors of this Review were 
trusted leaders, with weight of scholarship and character 
that made their words very precious; not men of extreme 
views or prejudiced minds, yet heartily interested in the prog- 
ress of the Unitarian faith. In the pages of this Review, 
at one time and another, almost every learned and able 
scholar and thinker said what he had to say; and no subject 
of religious or theological concern was left untouched. 
Much that afterward became “ the literature of the denomi- 
nation’ was originally published in this Review; and many 
of its best pieces are to be found nowhere else. It is safe to 
say that no quarterly review of any sect in America has repre- 
sented more thoroughly or more vigorously the soul of its 
faith. It was a sad misfortune to the Unitarian cause when 
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it became necessary to merge this ancient voice in the more 
secular utterances of a monthly magazine soon in its turn to 
cease. The tale of the decay and death of the Christian 
Examiner is not a creditable chapter in the history of Amer- 
ican Unitarianism. 

For some years after it was organized, Unitarianism had 
its home in the Eastern States, and was not known beyond 
the Alleghanies. After a quarter of a century it had gained 
foothold in only half a dozen of the Western cities, and in 
these most of it went with families who had emigrated from 
the East, and it did not come up as a Western variety. The 
earliest Unitarian churches in the West have borne the New 
England stamp, and have kept the New England stability. 
In later years the type has been changed, and comparatively 
few of the Western Unitarian churches now in existence are 
of the old New England pattern. The theological schools 
have substantially the same method of instruction, and the 
preparation for the Unitarian ministry which they give does 
not vary in any important particular from the preparation 
given in the last generation. Yet it cannot be denied the 
style of Unitarian preaching has been very much modified, 
and that changes have come in the ideas as well as the cus- 
toms of the Unitarian denomination. Some of the institu- 
tions which it borrowed from the elder Church are greatly 
neglected, if they are not deliberately abandoned. Some of 
the congregations no longer celebrate the Lord’s Supper, and 
some have never observed it from their first foundation. In 
many the custom of baptism is not much observed. The 
feeling about public worship is changed, and many treat this 
as a luxury of intellect or sentiment more than as a religious 
duty, An open profession of religion is of less moment as 
an evidence of religious zeal, and in many of the strongest 
congregations, such profession is neither expected nor encour- 
aged. The pulpit discourse has taken a much wider range, 
and now deals habitually with topics which fifty years ago 
would have been called improper in the Church, and would 
have been felt as unwelcome there. While in the doctrinal 
teaching of the more influential churches the difference of 
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ideas between Orthodoxy and Unitarianism is much less 
marked than it was, so that a Unitarian may find himself 
quite comfortable under the instruction of one who is called 
sound in the faith, the difference in method between Unita- 
rianism and Orthodoxy is perhaps more distinctly marked 
than in the former day, and there is apparently a wider 
chasm of separation. 

Four influences may be mentioned as having acted strongly 
in changing the form and the thought of Unitarianism in 
America. First, the Transcendental movement, which began 
nearly forty years ago, and enlisted for several years the zeal 
and knowledge of some of the best scholars and most ingen- 
ious and fascinating thinkers, and carried captive the souls 
of many of the best young men, some of whom have since 
become representative men in the Unitarian communion, or 
have gone into other communions, and even into the Roman 
Church. Unitarianism in this land has been brought to its 
present position by the influence of Emerson and Parker, 
hardly less than by the influence of Channing, and must 
reckon the Concord sage who ceased long ago to be its 
adherent, as, in spite of his protest, one of its chief apostles. 

Almost simultaneous with this influence, though reaching 
farther and lasting longer, were the movements of reform, 
moral, social, and political, in the slavery and temperance 
and ballot discussions, with the questions of the lawfulness 
of war, and of the rights of women. These modified Unita- 
rianism by turning its interest away from controversial and 
theological discussions, sending questions of speculative 
doctrine into the background as of little or no importance, 
changing the religious perspective, bringing the force of 
argument and appeal altogether upon practical and operative 
morality. 

A third modifying influence, later in time than either of 
the others, but now acting vigorously, is the discussion of 
physical, psychical, and philosophical questions, what is some- 
times called, though not quite accurately, the revelations of 
modern science; what might be called the increase of scien- 
tific materialism, including the phenomena and the inferences 
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of that mass of facts and observations, loosely classed under 
the general name of “spiritualism.” Much, indeed, of what 
the spiritualists claim as peculiarly their own was known 
and freely taught for doctrine in the Unitarian churches in 
America before spiritualism, as such, made its appearance 
and asserted its claim. The spiritualists, however, did not 
know that; and most of them came to their faith in other 
ways than through Unitarianism. It cannot be doubted, 
nevertheless, that they brought into Unitarianism — which 
many of them have accepted,.as having an organizing force 
and a recognized place more definite and secure than their 
own —a direction of thought which it has followed, more or 
less obediently. After their manifestations have comethe 
more exact statements of eminent physical students, as to the 
constitution of the universe, its probable origin, the place of 
man in the creation, the course of creation, chemical com- 
binations, the relations of atoms, with the discoveries in eth- 
nology, philology, the comparison of races and languages and 
religions, which have startled, confused, amazed, and delighted 
the curious intelligence of the age in which we are living. 
These questions and revelations are modifying thought in 
all the sects, even in the Roman Church, about God and 
man, and nature and destiny, the past and the future; about 
morality as well as about theology; about prayer and about 
the Bible; about everything which has been considered 
sacred. But in no Christian sect have they had more 
weight, and been more used and pondered than in the sect 
which has no creeds to bar their entrance, and no fixed prej- 
udice to deny their force. In the Unitarian churches, 
science, with all its stammering utterance and tentative 
statemegt, is acknowledged as having the same right to fair 
hearing and judgment as the faith of the fathers and the 
traditions which have been handed down. 

And, finally, what we may call secularism, the age spirit, 
the tendency to identify the Church with the world, to bring 
secular and sacred things together, and bridge over or fill 
up the chasm which has seemed to separate them, to do 
away with peculiar reverence for sacred places and times 
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and men, has modified to a very large degree the thought, 
the speech, and the method of American Unitarianism. No 
sect has accepted so readily or so fully this spirit of the age 
as the measure of its action. Nothing so much as this 
accounts for its changed aspect, for what some of the elders 
may call its degeneracy. This spirit of the age, too, has 
worked in the other sects; but there it has found a course 
less free, more criticism, more opposition. It has not been 
able there to set aside the assertion that religion as a special 
concern, is the one thing needful, the great interest of man, 
or to bring this into the company of the general forces of 
life, one of many things which make character, happiness, 
salvation. But for good or for evil, just as we may think, 
the secular spirit has brought this change into American 
Unitarianism. 

To speak of the future of Unitarianism in America does 
not come within the province of this essay. Concerning that, 
there are differing opinions. Some predict that Unitarianism, 
by-and-by, perhaps at no distant day, will show great enlarge- 
ment, and realize the fond hope of those who saw in its be- 
ginnings the future ruling Church of: America. Others, on 
the contrary, reasoning from facts and tendencies, insist that, 
as a sect, it has culminated, is now declining, and may quite 
disappear, after one or two more generations. At best, the 
future of the denomination is very uncertain. But whatever 
may come hereafter, the record of the denomination is hon- 
orable, and its work in the formation of American life has 
been of the highest value. There is no reason to be ashamed 
of this name, or to apologize for belonging to a body so small 
and so loosely organized. The fellowship is a goodly fellow- 
ship. The work done will remain as long as the work aone 
~ by any sect. Unitarianism in the former day satisfied the 
religious needs and comforted the souls of the noblest, purest, 
most honest, most devout men and women in the land; and 
in its present form it has the same office for the same class. 
It is an agent still for the kingdom of God in this land, and 
if its messengers are not so many in the pulpits as the mes- 


sengers of other faiths, they are heard in the halls of debate, 
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in the columns of the press, in the ways of traffic, in the arts 
which instruct and refine, and in all that gives dignity and 
inspiration to human life. And one who shall write a hun- 
dred years hence the history of a movement which may have 
been absorbed in the great current of a broader church, will 
not write failure as the epitaph of “ Unitarianism in America.” 


IMMORTALITY IN THE LIGHT OF SCRIPTURE 
AND SCIENCE. 


Two methods have been ordinarily employed in Christian 
communities to establish the doctrine of man’s immortality. 
One resting on the authority of Scripture, the other on the 
light of nature, including the characteristics of man him- 
self. Formerly the first of these was prevailingly adopted. 
The Bible, it was said, teaches that man is immortal; as 
supplementary to that, the light of nature was sometimes 
appealed to, but its testimony was considered not essential 
to the proof, but as adventitious; and by not a few it was 
thought quite unimportant. 

In the progress of science this course has come to be by a 
large class exactly reversed. They tell us if immortality be 
established at all, it must be by evidence found in the realm 
of nature. If that is not sufficient, we cannot believe the 
doctrine ; if it is, then we will believe it. Any support the 
Bible can then render will be accepted, as very well in its 
place, but not of vital moment. 

It seems to me the time has come when the Christian 
world, so far as it has acquiesced in this position, ought to 
do it no longer. Nor should we be satisfied with the admis- 
sion, or concession, for it amounts to that, that religion shall 
be recognized with respect so leng only as it confines itself 
to mere feeling. ‘“ Religion,” it is now said, “is not con- 
cerned with opinion, but with aspiration” alone. Tyndall, 


followed by Prof. Proctor, appropriates reason, with all its 
5 
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processes, to the uses of science, and relegates religion to 
emotion. 

Is this divorcement, or alienation of the two, inevitable ? 
If so, then the reconciliation of Scripture and science be- 
comes, in any proper use of terms, an impossibility. It is 
only when they can meet face to face, so far forth on the 
same plane, with equal claims, and, I will add, equal rights, 
that the position of this essay is tenable. Science employs 
experiments and inductions, and through them reaches its 
conclusions with great confidence. It rests the validity of 
its results, and its methods also, upon what it calls facts. 
But it is not peculiar in this regard; for religion, and by this 
I now mean Christianity, and by this again I mean the New 
Testament, on which Christianity as a form of religion 
especially rests; religion is based just as much as science 
upon facts. That the one depends wholly on material ele- 
ments makes it no more a thing of fact than religion is; for 
that, though relying primarily on spiritual elements, depends 
on its germane facts. 

Apply this principle to the question of man’s immortality. 
The teachings of Scripture on this pcint do not conflict, I 
believe, when rightly interpreted, with those of science. 
Jesus Christ, in his language on this subject, usually assumes 
the immortality of the race. “ Whosoever liveth and believ- 
eth in me shall never die.” “Fear not them which kill the 
body, but fear him who hath power to destroy both body 
and soul,” —assuming that the soul is immortal, and that God 
alone has power to destroy it. But science also has things it 
assumes: its axioms, its confidence in the order and stability 
of the universe, and in the processes and results of science 
itself; and the validity of these assumptions is equally sound 
in the one case and the other. 

True, Jesus in a few instances does reason on immortality. 
God, he says, cares for the falling sparrow; “fear ye not, 
therefore, for ye are of more value than many sparrows.” So, 
when he meets the cavilling Sadducees who deny immor- 
tality, he shows their inconsistency. God, whom you be- 
lieve, said unto you in the Scriptures, “I am the God of 
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Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.” But, says Christ, “ He is not a 
God of the dead, but of the living.” Therefore Abraham, 
Isaac, and Jacob must be now living. 

In all his teachings, Jesus appeals to the spiritual nature 
of those he addresses; and he confidently demands and 
expects a response from their experience. When Martha 
affirmed in regard to her brother, “I know that he shall rise 
again,” she did but anticipate the glorious affirmation of 
Christ, “I am the resurrection and the life.” Her faith — it 
was more than a belief — had in its very air and manner the 
conscious certainty of fact. She was. sure if Christ had been 
present, Lazarus would not have died; and “even now,” she 
adds, “whatever thou wilt ask of God, God will give it 
thee.” She had no more doubt of the answer from above 
than Christ had, when he replied, “Thy brother shall rise 
again.” The evidence of sense testified to the death; that 
of spirit to the incoming tide of a resurrection from the 
dead. Both were viewed as facts, and one as certain as the 
other. 

Let us now take up the testimony of Paul on our subject. 
He dates every hope of the future from the resurrection of 
Christ. Gazing on that focal point, he exclaims; “ Our Lord 
Jesus Christ hath abolished death;” it is no longer to be 
feared; it no longer exists; “life and immortality are now 
brought to light,” made incontestable. 

But Paul was a logician; and not content with spiritual 
evidence, he pushes his way into the domain of physical 
science, and seeks there tokens of man’s immortality. Re- 
garding Christ’s death and resurrection as physical facts, he 
affirms, “If Christ be ‘not raised, the dead rise not.” He 
now finds a connecting link between the universe of matter 
and that of spirit. In the train of this essay, we welcome 
his doctrine of a “spiritual body,” fashioned in the likeness 
of the natural and physical body. To obviate the objection, 
“ How are the dead raised?” the great question of scientific 
doubt in our day, the apostle draws an analogy from the 
seed giving birth to a plant, the development of so much 
from so little. It requires the power of God to give each 
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seed its particular body. That the living spirit comes forth 
out of the apparently dying body is no more mysterious than 
the springing up of a grain-plant from a tiny seed. To meet 
the difficulty of the physical scientist, Paul appeals to God’s 
having raised Christ from the dead. He is able, this is the 
argument, not only to raise a spiritual body up from the 
natural body, but even, as was shown in Christ, to raise the 
dead body itself to life. 

To meet the objection against such creative or transform- 
ing power in God, the apostle points to the vastness of his 
work in the worlds celestial and terrestrial. This illustra- 
tion, in the light of modern astronomy, has redoubled force. 
Looking into the star-depths brought into view by our equa- 
torials, we may well say, with God—such a God as these 
stupendous suns and systems reveal to us working in human 
nature,—all things are possible. Life and immortality are 
no longer incredible; not only does their light flame forth 
from the spirit-realm, but its reflections are seen depths 
beyond depths, even in the boundless physical universe. 

And at this point, let me say, if the New Testament was 
written for one age rather than another, it was, in relation to 
human immortality, written for the times in which we live. 
It is manifest a growing class are requiring evidence on our 
subject drawn from the purlieus of science. In this way we 
are to explain, I think, the surpassing diffusion of what is 
called “spiritualism.” Be that practically well founded, or 
be it an unmixed delusion, one thing is sure. It shows that 
many now demand proofs of immortality drawn from the 
material world; and with the natural eagerness to believe in 
a future state, they clutch at every pretended disclosure in 
that direction. The tiniest rivulet of fact often swells, in 
their imagination, to a mighty river that sweeps on to the 
ocean of eternity. 

Then, again, in the advancement of physical science, we 
are discovering constantly new powers in matter. The sub- 
tlest forces, such as ether, invisible, impalpable, pervading 
the immensities of space ; the marvels of astronomy ; the neb- 
ular theory, telling us of suns and systems in the very act of 
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creation, of the birth and death of worlds beyond worlds; 
the well-nigh omnipresent, and some think well-nigh omnipo- 
tent, forces interpenetrating electricity; the miracles, past 
ages would have said, now being wrought by the mechanical 
and the chemical powers of nature, —all these things not 
‘ only indicate the sublime powers of our higher nature, but 
give hope, even to the thoughtful scientist, of man’s immor- 
tality. 

And here I stop to say that the fact that astronomy finds 
less and less evidence of other worlds being inhabited by 
rational beings like our own race, seems to me to foreshadow 
the preéminence of man, even though occupying this speck 
of a globe; and it inspires the hope that a creature so 
grandly endowed, capable of rising to an ever-progressive 
knowledge of the Almighty and Supreme Ruler of the uni- 
verse, and a fellowship with him, will indeed put off this 
mortal only to put on a glorious immortality. 

In speaking of physical science I have struck the word 
progress; but the march of the human mind is not limited to 
this realm. The Bible also, and eminently the New Testa- 
ment, is filled with the same inspired and inspiring spirit: 
“Be ye perfect even as your Father in heaven is perfect ” ; 
“Let us go on unto perfection”; “The righteous shine as 
the stars forever and ever.” Jesus himself “increased in 
wisdom and favor with God.” His disciples are commanded 
to have a faith that shall grow daily, as the mustard seed 
becomes the largest tree. Christianity bears on its signet- 
ring the motto, “ Interminable advancement.” 

The energy with which science has recently pushed its way 
in the developments of chemistry, magnetism, the complexi- 
ties of electricity, and especially in the disclosures of the 
solar spectrum in other planets_and stars, seems to exhibit an 
almost superhuman power. And I think its course is in 
harmony with the transcendent inspirations of the New Tes- 
tament, especially those of Jesus Christ. These, in their 
sympathy with science, lead her up to still greater heights, 
and of each we may rightly affirm, they trend toward the 
superhuman. 
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The marvels achieved recently in the realm of sense point 
to some power in man above that realm. Capacities have 
been aroused in the idiotic, apparently but mere animals, 
which must surprise the materialist, showing, as they do, 
latent moral and religious susceptibilities of which past ages 
did not dream. In the blind also gifts are brought out that 
startle us by their disclosures. See Laura Bridgman, desti- 
tute of sight, hearing, smell, and taste, and yet through the 
one sense of feeling trained to a knowledge, not only of 
persons and objects in general, but — how will our faithless 
scientist explain it? —to high moral culture, and to the love 
and worship of God. Truly there are “ mysteries” within the 
province of the natural quite as profound as those so dis- 
trusted by many in that of the commonly called supernatural 
world. Starting from the human body, we are all con- 
strained to confess to an ascending scale of mysteries, — in 
the laws of matter, as evinced both ‘in the mechanical and 
chemical forces; in the origin of life; in the mind of man, 
with the organs of sense, avenues, when not instruments, of 
its development; and, finally, in. the supreme mystery, the 
existence and the nature of God. Who, amid these clouds 
above clouds of the material no less than the spiritual 
universe, can plead his consistency in denying man’s immor- 
tality because of its mysteriousness? The scientist deals 
with two elements—time and space,—both of which lead 
out and on to infinities. Why object then to the endless dura- 
tion of the soul? 

Physical science in its material aspect is compelled to main- 
tain that each transient throb of the brain must leave that 
permanent impression on the cerebrum which we call mem- 
ory. But that these myriad throbs and vibrations should 
not efface: each other, but often, as in the case of the recol- 
lections of childhood in old age, leave marks deepened by 
time, is as great an apparent yiolation of the laws of nature 
as has ever been imputed to the doctrine of miracle. To 
get rid of this difficulty, science must surrender its proud 
independence ; it is forced at this point to strike hands with 
the religion of the New Testament, and admit the spirit- 
power it claims. 
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Then, again, science denies the possible annihilation of any 
part of the universe. If this be so, not only must all the 
particles of the body survive the event of death, but that 
force which constitutes memory—to go no farther,—and 
which science admits has those powers and functions that 
the Christian calls spirit,—that also must outlive the disso- 
lution of the body. By its very nature it cannot be annihi- 
lated; and thus at death, as Paul affirms, our “ mortality 
will be swallowed up of life.” 

What science has done progressively in the present age, 
that, and more than that, religion has already accomplished. 
The simple truth of Christ, as embodied in his spotless life, 
has swept away hide-bound creeds, and levelled the partition- 
walls of sects, and is bringing the Christian world nearer 
and nearer each other. The unifying processes -of such 
scientists as Tyndal, Huxley, Darwin, and Spencer, showing 
light and heat and motion to be one, and the great discovery 
of the correlation of forces, point to a growing fellowship 
between religion and science. 

I do not object, let me say at this point, to the doctrine of 
evolution, if it can only be clearly established. In some 
respects it agrees with Christianity. The unfolding of eter- 
nal principles, on and on, in all worlds, out of the less bring- 
ing forth the greater, is as truly a doctrine of the New 
Testament as it is of evolution. Jesus Christ teaches the 
harmony of this life with that to come, the one growing out 
of the other. “He that believeth on me hath everlasting 
life.” Love, joy, worship, a brotherhood stretching over all 
races, and up through angels and archangels, a grand spirit- 
ual evolution out of the feeble beginnings of earth, — this is 
his sublime teaching. If science can speak the reconciling 
word through the new philosophy, let religion hear and 
receive its 

And, reverting to our special topic, I think no one can 
fail to perceive that, as we look steadily in this direction, we 
see new cause for faith in man’s immortality. The same 
unity which marks the results of modern science, pervades 
the tendencies of the best minds on our particular subject. 
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They are coming to see and acknowledge that religion, 
especially as it concerns theism, is entitled to the respect, 
and many, like Faraday, Agassiz, and Gray, would say, the 
confidence, of the world. Very few in their ranks admit 
they are atheists. It is true some of them say little directly 
in favor of human immortality, but the concessions of not a 
few are leading toward a final reception of that truth. They 
find we cannot affirm the being of a God without entering 
at once that path which conducts man to glory, honor, and 
immortality. 

And it is done in this way: if there be a God, he must 
have a nature coincident at some points with that of man. 
It is only through our likeness to him that we come to recog- 
nize his existence. Be it that he is, and ever must be, to a 
great extent unknown to us— unknowable, if you please,— all 
we do, or can know of him, proceeds directly from kindred 
attributes in ourselves. When the New Testament calls us 
to be “partakers of the divine nature,” it utters no idle 
words ; it touches realities; it takes cognizance of veritable 
relations between God and man. The apostle John spoke 
words as consonant with true science as they are brimming 
with inspiration. “ Beloved, now are we sons of God; but 
it doth not yet appear what we shall be.” 

The moment we take the position of sons of God, we real- 
ize in full the sublime truth of our own immortality. God 
cannot die; his being is one necessarily of endless continuity. 
If we are his children we cannot perish in the grave. Then 
our desire of a continuous existence is explained. God im- 
planted it because he intended to gratify it hereafter. Then 
our desire of completeness in unfolding our nature is 
explained ; for God meant we should grow in his image for- 
ever. We value good things that endure; the soul is the 
best thing, next to God, which we know. We have in this 
sentiment a pledge of its perpetual existence. Living 
enhances the sense of life’s value; this feeling foreshadows 
that we shall live forever, and that, if we are true to our- 
selves, and true to God and man, we shall enjoy life more 
and more, interminably. The culture of those powers and 
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faculties which unite us to God creates a new appreciation 
of their endless improvability. If we are not to continue 
beyond the body, this sentiment is an utter enigma. 
However some scientists may try to push the Divine Being 
into distant, inexplorable regions, most of them confess we 
must have more or less to do with him. The New Testament 
calls us to have fellowship with God; we cannot have this if 
he is immortal, and we are to live only a few years.. “ The 
friendship of God” is full of meaning to his ever-living 
friends ; but to creatures. who were to perish there would be 
no basis for a real friendship. We cannot cherish this spirit 
to the full with those of our own race where there is little in 
common between us. How much less with the imperishable 
God, if we are only the puny mortals of aday. Think of 
Christ making it his first commandment that we love God 
with our whole mind, heart, soul, and strength in any other 
light than that of our being like him immortal! If we are 
to lie down, all that we are, in the cold grave, and are con- 
scious of it, too, we cannot love him; unless love is an 


immortal affection we cannot possibly with any hearty sin- 
cerity call him our Father. 


Then again science agrees with religion in showing, as it 
more or less does, the beautiful adaptations of the whole 
physical universe. The relations between air, earth, light, 
electricity, and magnetism, are all correlations; one thing is 
suited to another, the force to the call made upon it, powers 
to distances, capabilities to work, organs to their use, and so 
on indefinitely. 

And now what are the adaptations needful for our own 
inner nature? Does death crown and close them all? On 
the contrary, the development of our entire nature cannot-be 
completed in this life. We do but begin this work in the body ; 
we aim at God, yet “hindrances strow all the way.” We 
try to live out of ourselves, but day unto day rebukes and 
shames our selfishness. Woe to us if this is out only chance 
of becoming what we so much wish to be. Better never 
have been born, we sometimes feel, if the little we accom- 
plish here is all we are ever to do. 

6 
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Our moral failures cry out for another opportunity, and 
our blighted hopes and expectations from ourselves demand 
it. If to the fact of an annihilation be added a conscious- 
ness of that awful doom, it cannot but paralyze our noblest 
aims and aspirations. A fixed unbelief in immortality tends 
to poison the fountains of our best life. The apostle does 
not put the case too strongly, “ Let us eat and drink, for to- 
morrow we die.” He who is firmly persuaded that he shall 
perish like the brutes, just so far as he keeps that thought in 
mind, is debased and animalized by it. The only reliance 
for any virtue, at least any moral coherence in one’s charac- 
ter, will be found to spring from moments when he fears or 
hopes that he may live again. I do not think the conclusion 
of Paul exaggerated or false, when its premise comes to be 
steadily believed. “If in this life only we have hope in 
Christ, we are of all men most miserable.” 

And here comes in our ineffaceable sense of justice, and 
our conviction that whatever fails of meeting its moral 
deserts in this life, must receive them in another. The New 
Testament pledges to us the execution of its demands in full. 
For “every idle word,” Christ says, an “account” must be 
finally rendered. He requires the keeping of “the least of 
his commandments.” Every secret thing, whether it be 
good or evil, is to come into judgment. But this is no arbi- 
trary principle; the whole moral universe, human history, 
individual and national, shows that we are under a law 
“‘which makes for righteousness.” The great drift of events 
shows that, if there is a God, he must be a God of justice. 
Do you say, “ This is only a tendency, baffled in a multitude 
of cases”? I answer, physical science stands little better in 
this same aspect. What Mr. Babbage detected in his calcu- 
lating machine, occasional variations in the laws and results 
of mathematics, from which, he argues, by analogy, a place 
can be claimed in nature for miracle, is seen also in physics, 
and eminently in astronomy, whose observations are often 
baffled by inexplicable disclosures among the heavenly bod- 
ies, and which has its conflicting theories and its perplexing 
law of limitations in an illimitable universe. So that the 
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best that can be said for science is that its tendencies are all 
toward perfect adjustments under one perfect law, and that 
these may all sometime be accomplished. Religion claims as 
much for the final fulfilment of justice to the letter in the 
great stream of moral tendencies. 

The harmony of the two may be seen, I think, in another 
analagous circumstance. The New Testament speaks of 
immortality as an established fact, without unfolding the pre- 
cise condition and details of a future life. It leaves us with 
Christ’s words to be satisfied of this truth: “In my Father's 
house are many mansions; where I am there shall ye be 
also.” And with Paul’s, who says, “ We know that we have 
a building of God, an house not made with hands in the 
heavens.” 

And over and over science calls upon us to accept all facts 
without knowing always how they can be true, as regards 
either their coherence or consequences, and without inquir- 
ing whether they agree with what we now accept or not. 
Let them promise what they will, or threaten what they will, 
all that concerns us is to know they are facts. Chemistry is 
full of these conflicts, and of failing and false theories; but, 
let phlogiston, caloric, or whatever else, go by the board, we 
feel bound to accept each new fact. And all we are to ask is 
the fact of immortality, whatever conflicts it may suggest 
between the natural and spiritual bodies, or whatever sense 
or imagination may say to the contrary. 

The New Testament affirms that God so loves his child 
man, that he will bestow on him an everlasting life. But, 
says the objector, though you speak of God as promising us 
immortality in the Bible, out of his benevolence, the author 
of nature does not exhibit any such benevolence as makes it 
at all sure he will give us a future life. The laws of nature 
—this is the position of Mill in his Essays on Religion — 
do not disclose a prevailing beneficence on which we can rely 
for such a gift. “The author of the Sermon on the Mount,” 
are his words, “is more benignant than the author of nature.” 

And yet Christ represents God as the tenderest of fathers, 
better than earthly fathers. “They give good gifts to their 
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children ; much more shall your Father in Heaven give good 
things to them that ask him.” If they wish to prolong the 
lives of their children, then, if Christ is to be believed, God 
must wish to give his children an endless life. 

But in truth God does show himself, even in nature, kind 
enough to give us immortality. The very fact of the strict- 
ness of the laws of nature manifests his goodness. Gravita- 
tion, instead of being what many call it, a stern, inexorable, 
and cruel law, is full of beneficence. Were its execution 
variable and uncertain, experience would be of no value to 
us, and we could make no progress in art or science. Still, 
it is unavoidable in the present economy, that we, in our 
ignorance and weakness, should sometimes suffer from the 
rigidity of the laws of nature. And what are called the evils 
attending the execution of these laws are often inseparable 
from our present condition and imperfect powers and facul- 
ties. But we can discover, not. seldom, that this state of 
things is for our ultimate good. In a broad view we find 
God is our friend, and his creation is not stern and merciless. 


In some cases, it is true, we must work hard, and perhaps for 
small pay; yet the*poet is right,— 


“ Nature, a mother kind alike to all, 
Still grants her bliss at labor’s earnest call.” 


And hence we can hope for, and believe in, that mighty, 
just, and beneficent law, under which we shall, according to 
Scripture, live again, and reap as we here sow. 

When Mill says, “ Christ in his Sermon on the Mount shows 
himself more benignant than the author of nature,” and ex- 
alts his character so very highly, we may well reply, This 
same noble being you so commend rested his own character, 
and that of the whole race, on the fact of a glorious immor- 
tality, the gift of God, in store for them hereafter, and within 
their reach now. 

And not Christ alone, but the whole New Testament 
brings us into an atmosphere of immortal life. It is based 
on that great truth, and all its highest and purest characters 
receive it without a doubt, and are swayed by it in their 
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ordinary life and conduct. We see that they staked every- 
thing on the realities of heaven. They were not willing to 
entertain the idea of annihilation. They were as sure of 
things unseen as the scientist is of things seen. But Mr. Mill 
tells us they might have changed their opinion on this sub- 
ject, and would have changed it had they been good philoso- 
phers. He would say with Lucretius, “If men could only 
be convinced that the soul is born and perishes with us, then 
they would be able to take their ease, and withstand alike 
religious scruples and the threatenings of the senses.” But 
is this done so easily? Can the world do just as well without 
as with this belief? Have the Buddhists done as well with 
their Nirvana? Did the Greek or Roman worlds, in the time 
of Paul, do as well with their shadowy and half-beliefs in 
immortality? “The earnest expectation of the creature” 
then “ waited,” we know, “for the manifestation of the sons 
of God.” Man cannot rest in indifference as to his fate 
beyond death. The desire of immortality is a part of our 
nature ; it is a spiritual instinct, and known to the conscious- 
ness of some of the best men of the race in all ages. What 
the Scripture worthies clung to is the aspiration of the uni- 
versal heart. When Mill says, “In a higher condition, im- 
mortality, not annihilation, may be a burdensome idea,” it is 
a mere speculation, not based on the facts of history and 
experience. In ahigher condition, in a state of culture and 
progress the soul yearns most for endless opportunities for 
growth in knowledge and virtue, and nearness to God. I 
think our highest men of science at this day wish and hope, 
in spite of any speculations, theories, or misgivings to the 
contrary, that they themselves may live hereafter. 

And this is no selfish feeling. Mill contends that “ when 
we are unselfish we are willing to be annihilated.” If so, 
then in such moods we must wish, with Job, we had never 
been born; then in our unselfish and best-moods we are not 
anxious to do anything for others that may extend beyond 
this life, and we care nothing for the immortality of man, in 
the image of God though he may be, and crowned by his 
capacities and attainments though he be, with glory and 
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honor. This indifference, and not the desire of immortality, 
I call the selfish feeling, one that, so far as it is encouraged 
and yielded to, leads an individual or a people down the °* 
paths of sensualism, degradation, and moral, if not intellect- 
ual, death. 

Indeed, this selfish theory is refuted by the well-known 
fact that many of the noblest martyrs in history have given 
up their lives cheerfully at the calls of patriotism and philan- 
thropy, no less than religion. Their love of life, instead of 
being their ruling principle, was weak, so weak that it gave 
way to the desire that their country might live, or that their 
race might be blest. They died with a glorious presenti- 
ment that posterity would justify their sacrifice, and human- 
ity would be exalted and redeemed in a life to come as well 
as present, through their expiring breath, and with fore- 
gleams of an immortal hereafter for themselves. 

But I now come to the point where the grand junction is 
effected between Scripture and science. That point is faith. 
Professor Proctor said, in his recent closing lecture at the 
Lowell Institute, that “the man of science had nothing to 
do with religion, and the man of religion had nothing to do 
with science.” I think they have much to do with each 
other, and preéminently in this matter of faith. Science, 
after all, has only glimpses of the universe; it sees only to a 
certain point; beyond that it is obliged to trust. Call faith 
what you will, degrade it as an authority as you please, 
the degradation bears step by step as much against science 
as religion. For faith, that is, trust in his own mind and its 
thoughts, the very instrument he employs to disparage the 
trustworthiness of religion, is all the scientist has to rely 
upon in each and every method and process he uses to 
reach his most trusted conclusions. Without a faith higher 
than sense, and based on consciousness, he is not sure of the 
subject on which he reasons, nor that he is thinking upon 
it, nor even of his own existence. 

We admit that Scripture rests, first and last, for its validity 
upon faith. Our belief in a God is not based on the under- 
standing ; it comes primarily out of the depths of the soul. 
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Atheism is not, ordinarily, the result of logic. “The fool 
hath said in his heart there is no God.” The believer says 
in his heart there is a God. So of faith in immortality ; 
that is the outcropping of the spiritual nature. And our 
doctrine has no secure foundation until it is built on the 
corner-stone of faith,— that is, of trust. The Bible is a book 
of promises; its every duty, sanction, and command look 
toward the future. Necessarily its “Hureka,” the immortal 
life, carried out in its sublime richness, and its full fruition, 
must be beyond this present world. Its highest inspiration 
is the golden age to come; its jubilant refrain, “to live is 
Christ, to die is gain.” 

But this grand faith should be no discordant strain to the 
scientist. Does he appeal to the evidence of the senses as 
opposed to immortality? He must know that sense cannot 
verify itself; it must look to reason for all its verifications. 
But reason is an intellectual, spiritual process or power. 
Well, therefore, does Paul say, with his eye fixed upon 
heaven, “ We look not at the things which are seen” — 
sense is constantly deceiving us, —“ but at the things which 
are not seen”; they “are eternal.” “We walk by faith, not 
by sight.” “At the foundation of all our scientific knowl- 
edge,” says a recent evolutionist writer, “lies hypothesis, 
that is, guess-work.” All hypotheses are acts of faith; they 
start with the very same principle as religion. If the belief 
in immortality begins with aspiration, it is verified by rea- 
son. And science pursues the same course; it begins by 
looking into the glorious future, full of aspiration and hope ; 
it can be verified only by reason. Let it start with the evi- 
dence of sense; it cannot move a step forward without faith. 
Indeed, faith in the interminable future is the key-note of 
all nature; to change it is to break the harmony of the uni- 
verse. Faith in immortality is made by Christ the ground- 
work of his primal doctrine, — self-sacrifice. Take it away, 
and you strike down all that is best in man who is a part of 
nature, all that is noblest in the lives of heroes, saints, and 
martyrs, who gave themselves joyfully, in its power, to the 
cross and the stake. 
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With what consistency, then, can we commit ourselves to 
those who advise us to extinguish this glorious light? Shall 
we, as Mill counsels, shut out all thoughts of death, and of 
what lies beyond it? These thoughts are natural, and must 
have their uses; they must be capable of good, and not an 
unmingled evil. Is it wise to try to quench this hope full of 
immortality? Or, while we confess it elevates man’s nature 
and character, is it wise to treat it, in the last resort, as an 
illusion ? 

The stern intellect, often barring out, in our days of health 
and strength, the ingress of faith, is apt to indulge specu- 
lations which lead to a cold scepticism with regard to 
immortality. While we think we do not yet need this belief 
it may not come to us steady and strong. But in the 
approach of our own departure from earth, or when those 
nearest and dearest are stricken down at our side, then that 
kind Being, who meets us at every turn with just the 
strength we require, gives us the calm and assured certainty 
of an hereafter. Then we no longer utter the faltering peti- 
tion, “Lord, I believe; help thou mine unbelief.” Then 
even science is constrained to recognize one of her beautiful 
and trusted adaptations. Then she joins hands with relig- 
ion, and responds reverently, as heart ‘and head testify, that, 
standing by a mother’s grave, with the to us cheering notes 
of Jesus’ voice in our ear, we cannot believe her serene faith 
and all the aspirations of her tender heart perished with her 
expiring breath. 

Even our philosopher yields, perforce, as he thinks of the 
dear departed, to a desire for reunion with them on a 
brighter shore. Even he admits this yearning gives impor- 
tance to a belief in immortality. Why was this desire im- 
planted in our nature? Why, if its fulfilment is a baseless 
vision? The effects of scepticism here, as everywhere, are 
so disastrous, not only to our happiness, but our moral 
growth, as to create a presumption against it as a mental 
habit. So long as faith in immortality is kept from rushing 
into wild superstitions, kept where the New Testament 
places it, within rational limits, worthy of God and man, it 
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is fertile in all healthful and good influences. To say, as 
some scientists now do, that this and all religious beliefs are 
gross delusions, that they are supernatural and preternatural, 
is inconsistent with other truths either advocated or con- 
ceded even by scientists themselves. 

True science can never take up this reproach; it cannot 
discredit faith herself; for that, I repeat, it constantly recog- 
nizes and employs. Biology, the all-absorbing study of the 
speculative physiologist to-day, is full of faith in new revela- 
tions to come speedily out of nature’s organic forces. Be it 
that religion, as we are told, is hemmed in by probabilities, 
so is science ; its future is not a region of certainties, but of 
hope and trust. In the laboratory it is faith which prompts 
to ever-new experiments, and leads to ever-fresh discoveries. 
And in the observatory this alone leads the astronomer to 
watch, and wait, and trust, as he turns his telescope to the 
ever-opening fields of the explorable universe. As star after 
star crosses his object glass, and his catalogue goes lengthen- 
ing on, he might well take up the kindling strain of the 
inspired apostle, “ This is the victory which overcometh the 
world, even our faith.” 

And now we can see that threefold cord which binds all 
portions of our experience, and all, too, of our existence, in an 
indissoluble fellowship. Faith in God, faith in the future, 
faith in the human soul. United consciously with God, all 
our knowledge points up to him. Science, like Scripture, 
then becomes in our hands a divine gift; and viewed rightly 
it convinces us of a spiritual world, here and hereafter. Love 
to God, Christ’s primal demand, we feel and know is, by its 
very nature, an immortal affection. We love God because 
he first toved us; and what he loves he will not let perish. 
God is pure truth, and hence every new truth of science is a 
new imprint of the imperishable likeness of God on our souls. 

I wish to add a few sentences upon the importance of cor- 
rect language, as in science, so on this subject of immortality. 
Great harm has been done, I think, by the illusions produced 
by the language sometimes used on our topic. We have, 


perhaps unconsciously, associated in this way gloom and 
7 
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scepticism, instead of Christian hope and faith, with the con- 
dition beyond death. Think of the old doctrine of the resur- 
rection of the body, still clung to by thousands; the mere 
phrase is enough to quench any ray from the spirit-world. 
We know how closely our mental processes are connected 
with the words we use in conveying them to others. Take 
some of the language panes by the poet ee in his 
celebrated “ Elegy ” : 


“ For who to dumb forgetfulness a prey, 
This pleasing, anxious being e’er resigned, 
Left the warm precincts of the cheerful day ; 
Nor cast one longing, lingering look behind ? 
* * * * o - 
“ Here rests his head upon the lap of earth, 
A youth to fortune and to fame unknown.’ 


This strain serves to make the body the whole man; when 
that is placed in the grave, its former tenant, man, is made 
to seem buried there. Shakespeare, too, in “Measure for 
Measure,” sends a chill through our immortal hopes in what 
Claudio says to Isabella : — 


“ To lie in cold obstruction, and to rot; 
This sensible warm motion to become 
A kneaded clod.” 


Or, take his words in regard to the dead body of Hamlet: 


“ Let four captains 
Bear Hamlet, like a soldier, to the stage ; 
. and, for his passage, 
The soldiers’ music, and the rites of war, 
Speak loudly for him.” 


Or, worst of all, read the lines of Watts : — 


“ Hark! from the tombs a doleful sound, 
Mine ears attend the cry : 
Ye living men, come view the ground, 
Where you must shortly lie.” 
* ~ * a * 
“ There are no acts of pardon past 
In the cold grave to which we haste ; 
But darkness, death, and long despair 
Reign, in eternal silence, there. ” 
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We are not aware of the incongruous terms we often use 
on this subject. It is but a few days since I read in a news- 
paper this expression: “He was killed almost instantly, and 
they carried him home.” Was this individual in two placés 
at once? Or was the body his all, and the soul extinct? 

We complain of the inroads made on our religious faith by 
modern science ; but nothing in its whole vocabulary seems to 
me so depressing, so to blight all consciousness of the suprem- 
acy of the soul over earth and time, as this and much kindred 
language, still often employed in connection with our passage, 
at a kind Father’s call, to our home in the heavens, and the 
burial of the worn-out tenement we leave behind. I would 
that we might Christianize all the terms we use in regard to 
the departed. Let us be true to our blessed faith; and, while 
tender memories circle round the loved, but not lost, let us 
conform our language, as well as our every thought and 
feeling, to the spirit-tone that keeps the deserted body down 
in its own place, and lifts the man, the angel form, even at 
the very open grave, upward with the triumphant strain, “ He 
is not here, he is risen.” 

With one word I close; welcoming, as we do and must, 
‘ the noble work of science in our day, we must take care, lest, 
while leaving the old ground of confidence in the Bible alone, 
we shall not find a like trusted resting-place for faith in our 
new views. Science sets the bold and broad lesson, “learn 
on and on, and fear nothing.” Christianity does the same ; 
but to the schools of science, at the summit of all possible 
attainments, and presided over by the great Teacher and 
Master himself, it adds a richly-endowed university for stu. 
dents, gifted with boundless, capacities, and inspired by God 
to advance in all high, spiritual learning, stage by stage, 
through an illimitable future. 

A. B. Muzzey. 
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THE DUTY OF BEING STRONG-MINDED. 


No one denies that it is the duty of men to be strong- 
minded; for them to be clever, bright, intelligent, is the 
passport to the prizes and plaudits of life; held, indeed, in 
so much esteem as to lead to the neglect of the Scripture 
exhortation, “Suffer fools gladly;” which, of course, does 
not mean not to attempt to enlighten folly, but to bear with 
it contentedly, — when incurable. 

Undoubtedly we over-estimate an acute intellect when we 
place her above her homespun sister, an honest heart; for 
with the heart man believeth unto righteousness, and dis- 
cerneth truth that the intellect is impotent todiscover. Yet 
it is a fallacy that a well-ordered, well-balanced, rightly- 
instructed, amply-stored, aspiring mind is not a noble pos- 
session; and we admit it in allowing that there are fewer 
sharper apprehensions or sadder spectacles than of a fine 
mind in ruins. Let us see to it that we justly prize and 
sedulously nurture the Divine spark within, so as never to 
have it laid to our charge that it was consumed by our weak- 
ness or wickedness. 

But, good for men, strong-minded is in bad odor when 
applied to women, instantly pictured to the imagination as 
unpleasing to the eye, painful to the ear, offensive to the 
taste, pert, self-asserting, blustering dissipaters of ideal femi- 
nine loveliness. 

Now the purpose of this paper is to attempt to prove that 
being strong-minded enhances a woman’s grace, equips her 
for homely duties, and spurs her to home-bred charities ; that 
by being strong-minded she is enabled to stand in her lot, 
however severe, and become a more faithful daughter of God 
and helpmeet to man. 

Ponder the sound sense in the following extract, which so 
well covers the ground we desire to hold, that it would be 
superfluous to add another word, if it were not that many 
will not hear but for much speaking,— “A strong-minded 
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woman. That phrase is understood to be a synonyme for a 
disagreeable woman. It is an entire mistake. Think of a 
great gift of God having come to be a byword in the mouth 
of fools! But it is a strong will that the superficial con- 
found with a strong mind, and a strong will joined to a weak 
mind is nuisance enough in man or woman. Most people 
between the cradle and the grave will find use for all the 
strength of mind they can lay their hands on, and let those 
who have it be devoutly thankful.” 

Think, for a moment, what is included in the term strong- 
minded; a mind cheerful, fresh, ready to look at new truth, 
cautious before giving up the old verities, neither despond- 
ent nor sanguine, without vanity, but possessed of self- 
respect. What distinction, beauty, or wealth can outweigh, 
can even compare, with a sound mind in a sound body? 
True, Coleridge said, “I am somewhat of Swift’s opinion 
that ‘I never knew a very deserving person of that sex 
(female) who had not much reason to complain of ill- 
health!’” But neither of these wise men would have 
affirmed that ill-health is the indispensable penalty to insure 
goodness; nor would they deny that a sound mind helped 
these admired invalids to triumph over the envy, self-pity, 
depression, despair, which are the frequent results of chronic 
ill-health. The most truly healthy specimen of womanhood 
that we have known, is as strong in body as in mind, and, 
whilst we gratefully remember her, we cannot admit that a 
woman must be an invalid or weak-minded to be feminine 
and lovable; on the contrary, we believe the day is not dis- 
tant when it will be generally allowed that “to construct a 
true harmony of life,” women, as much as men, must be 
strong-minded. e 

If it be objected that, as a witty man once said, “ No one 
can prevent your dying,” so no one can, prevent your being 
strong-minded, we would answer, that for the sake of the 
truth we desire to remove the obloquy from the term. 
Also, for the sake of the women nurtured in luxury, who 
waste in unwholesome introspection and brooding self-pity 
fine powers of mind, which, encouraged to usefulness, would 
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make impossible the epitaph, Died of inanition; and also in 
behalf of many a well-meaning girl deterred from self- 
improvement by the silly fear of being called strong-minded. 

The author of Sex in Education will not be accused of 
ultraism, though he says in Brain-Building, “Unless men 
and women both have brains, the nation will go down. As 
much brain is needed to govern a household as to command a 
ship; as much to guide a family aright as to guide a congress 
aright; as much to do the least and the greatest of woman’s 
work as to do the least and the greatest of man’s work. 
Moreover, in both sexes the brain is the conservator and pro- 
longer of life. It is not only the organ of intellection, 
volition, and spiritual power, but the force evolved from it, 
more than the force evolved from any other organ, enables 
men and women to bear the burdens and perform the duties 
of life; and with its aid, better than with any surgery, can 
they overcome the ‘ills that flesh is heir to.’” 

That it is possible for a strong-minded woman to be dis- 
agreeable is no more reason for a woman’s being weak- 
minded than for a man to cosset himself in folly to avoid 
collision with masculine brains. On the contrary, we affirm 
that a woman is disagreeable when she is not strong-minded 
enough to be otherwise. ‘Some one asks, “I wonder whether 
Eve, when she came to Adam in the garden, brought with 
her a certificate of proficiency in the seven sciences?” Our 
question would be, Was she strong-minded enough to keep 
out of mischief? And yet another, Is it Eve’s ill-behavior 
in seeking forbidden knowledge that makes some women 
glory in ignorance and eschew legitimate culture, and causes 
even men of sense to honor feeble-mindedness in a woman as 
angadded charm ? 

If you say, A domestic woman for me! and qudéte the beau- 
tiful saying, “ Woman, the very key-stone of home’s arch,” — 
well, this she most truly is when she is strong-minded, for 
the kingdom of home requires as much executive ability as 
the ruling of a State; and, while the weak-minded usurp its 
prerogatives only to miserably fail, the strong-minded in the 
home are not only the power behind the throne, but the 
throne itself. 
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Precision of speech preserves moral as well as intellectual 
truth, and the exactness and judgment which sews a fair 
seam or moulds a wholesome loaf is akin to the sound reason- 
ing which makes a strong-minded woman a wise counsellor 
and a true helpmeet. The right ordering of the household 
is a woman’s first duty and sweetest privilege. And what 
makes the mistress superior to the servant? Is it not being 
able when necessary to work, and to work in the best way? 
What makes the mistress patient, considerate, forbearing, 
but knowing from experience the time and skill required for 
household work ? 

The more the mind enlarges, the more deftly do we use 
our hands. An idiot can be told by the hang of his hands. 
Our strong-minded grandames hid their light under a bushel, 
and came near spoiling the men of their day by an over- 
weening estimate of masculine importance; but their thor- 
ough housekeeping puts to blush the shiftless ways of some 
of their granddaughters, who can only regain the ground 
they have lost by putting more mind as well as muscle into 
household work. We are awakening to the fact of the 
intimate connection between the mind and the body; and a 
woman does no mean work who supplies wholesome food for 
the latter, and the stronger her mind the more justly will 
she weigh not her conflicting, but her reciprocal duties to 
the two. And this high faithfulness to the household does 
not check self-culture, for the mind grows more on thought 
and observation than on reading and study; and housewifely- 
skill and home-born grace are not only the children of, but 
the foster-mother of good sense and sound judgment. 

What makes a woman a helpmeet to man but being 
strong-minded enough to enter into his plans, sympathize 
with his tastes, and uphold him with better counsel when 
the world tempts his integrity? What saves the too soft 
heart of the mother from ruining her child by over-indul- 
gence, but by being wise enough to see that ruling a child 
helps him to rule himself? Why is Germany called the 
Children’s Land? Is it not because there the mother, as 
well as the father, “sees the wisdom of a certain equality, as 
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well as sympathy between parents and children? In no 
country do parents take more pains to enter the very hearts 
and lives of their children than there. They very early 
make them acquainted with their plans; talk with them as 
to older people; never go on an excursion or journey without 
them, and search everywhere for whatever will minister to their 
amusement or instruction.” It would be wise for us to take 
a lesson in this respect, and refraining from grown-up baby- 
talk, show our children that we regard them as reasonable 
beings. Do we not draw on ourselves some of the irrever- 
ence of which we complain by want of manliness in the 
treatment of the young? “In Germany the child that asks 
a question is not met with a blunt answer, but with such a 
reply —as pleasant and instructive as the parent knows how 
to give—as naturally promotes other inquiries, and gives 
stimulus to the mind.” 

One who half despaired of humanity, took heart again 
when he remembered the world was full of mothers. But 
even the mothers can be improved. Great men have usually 
had mothers of marked ability. May it not be that their 
often choosing wives below the average accounts for their 
children being inferior to themselves? “The Greeks called 
a beautiful object ‘calling on the soul’”; but external loveli- 
ness ceases to call on the soul when its lamp is not fed by an 
inward oil. A merely pretty face palls before it fades ; for only 
beauty of the soul bears the strain of familiarity. A simple- 
ton cannot make a good wife or a respected mother, for no 
one is so difficult to live with, so impossible to convince, as a 
self-willed fool. A man once said, “I would not believe so 
and so even if I saw it with my own eyes!” Perhaps he 
did not stand alone in the somewhat barefaced assertion. 
Certainly they who are 

“Convinced against their will 
Are of the same opinion still.” 

But there is the logic of experience, and one only needs to 
summer it and winter it with a self-willed fool-to be pain- 
fully convinced that “strong-minded women are (not) the 
inconvenient and unfortunate beings” prejudice supposes 
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them. But in spite of this prejudice woman must hold to 
her duty to be strong-minded enough to do the most good in 
the world. With no disposition to see woman out of her 
sphere, in utter harmony with this exquisite passage, “ The 
goodness of a good woman is an atmosphere which, when 
you can describe the incense sent up by the sweetbrier after 
a summer evening shower you may hope to describe,” — we 
believe in giving her a larger opportunity, confident that in 
reaping in new fields she will not neglect the home pasture. 
Even speaking in public, regarded by some with holy horror, 
is done gracefully and to good purpose by a woman of sense 
and earnestness, when blessed with the enviable unconscious- 
ness akin to the simplicity of a child. When public talk 
takes on the grace of private, uses strong, simple words, and, 
like Daniel Webster, never uses two where one will answer 
as well, speaks when it has something to say, and stops after 
saying it, woman will talk as agreeably in public as in private, 
and the wish will be for her to do it. 

Read the following nervous words, as discriminating as 
kindly, and see if you do not endorse them : — 


I am of opinion that women, that is women of sense and education (for 
to such I address myself), are much better judges of polite writing than 
men of the same degree of understanding; and that it is a vain panic if 
they are so far terrified with the common ridicule that is levelled against 
learned ladies as utterly to abandon every kind of books and study to 
our sex. Let the dread of the ridicule have no other effect than to make 
them conceal their knowledge before fools who are not worthy of it, nor 
of them. . . ..Men of sense, who know the world, have a great deference of 
their judgment of such books as lie within the compass of their knowl- 
edge, and repose more confidence in the delicacy of their taste though 
unguided by rules, than in all the dull labors of pedants and commenta- 
tors. In a neighboring nation equally famous for good taste and for 
gallantry, the ladies are, in a manner, the sovereigns of the learned world, 
as well as of the conversible. 


Here is the opposite opinion: “It was a sweet old fashion 
of women to endure and make no sign. I fear it will have 
gone out altogether when they get their rights.” As if being 
a slave (for what so enslaving as ignorance?) makes one 
strong to endure! Why, it takes more than the wisdom of 
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this world to teach how little we know, how feeble we are, 
and to broaden our sympathy to feel how human every one 
is, and that all alike need to open heart and mind for every 
ray of light, for every gleam of truth. Horace Greeley said, 
“that whether woman was equal to man or not depended on 
who the man was and who the woman was.” No right- 
judging woman will descend to the controversy as to which 
sphere is highest ; but will strive to fill her own, remember- 
ing how higher intelligences must smile at those who know 
so little at the best, disputing over their comparative igno- 
rance. We say of a man as high praise, “ He was as tender 
as he was manly in his affections and in his sensibilities.” 
With equal commendation we should be able to say of a 
woman, “She is as strong as she is feminine in her affections 
and in her sensibilities.” Women may have blushed in 
secret at their superior wisdom, smothering their mother-wit 
for fear of over-stepping conventional propriety and trench- 
ing on masculine ground. Let them rest; they lived up to 
the light they had. It remains for us to rejoice that the 
Father of all hath not set limits to the aspiration of any soul, 
but bids man and woman alike to strive for perfection, and 
hath set his signet to the fact that as one rises in the scale of 
being, so ascends the other. 

Mary Somerville was as strong-minded as she was beauti- 
fully feminine. The eye so clear to follow the stars in their 
courses did not overlook the humblest flower; the mind that 
dictated this noble sentence, “The perturbations (of the 
solar system) are only the oscillations of that immense pen. 
dulum of Eternity which beats centuries as ours does sec- 
onds”; and this sentence, “So that a very small height 
above the surface of the earth, the noise of the tempest 
ceases and the thunder is heard no more in those boundless 
_Tegions where the heavenly bodies accomplish their periods 
in eternal and sublime silence,” — was open to the dumb 
appeal of our humble friends; and she bore tenderly in her 
heart to her latest day the solitary pangs of the little bird 
starved in her absence. 

Say not Mary Somerville was an exceptional case; the 
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humblest woman needs to be strong-minded to bear the 
burden of humanity for child, for friend, for self; and “ when 
women are brave they make a divine fight of it.” A woman 
must be strong-minded, so far as she can make herself so, from 
the dictate of conscience, not vanity. Then she will see that 
she becomes her true self by going out of herself; that she 
obtains peace only by having her will fall in with God's ; that 
“no mental change of direction need ever deflect that needle 
(the spirit) from its eternal pole” ; that “ man does not live by 
bread alone” ; that ideas are to be his eternal companions; and 
that she must hold “as a cardinal article of faith that human 
lives can be redeemed if there is energy and love enough to 
do it.” 

Why, when we remember that‘on woman rests the respon- 
sibility of the earliest and therefore deepest impressions on 
the innocent, the ignorant, and the dependent; that on her 
mainly rests the upholding of household virtue and personal ° 
religion, and the consolation of mortal sickness, we can but 
wonder at the perverseness of the doubt of her duty to be 
strong-minded. What, indeed, makes her “last at the cross 
and. first at the grave,” but being strong-minded enough to 
look above the pain to the unbroken sweetness, there to find 
the calm that lies beneath our restlessness, and the light that 
illumines all our darkness ? 


. 


E. P. CHANNING. 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON.* 


No man more fitly deserves remembrance for eminent 
services in establishing the United States than Alexander 
Hamilton; yet of few men, perhaps, has less been generally 
known. His finely-cut and strikingly-intellectual features 
are not entirely unfamiliar, and when his name is mentioned, 
most people are content to say, “a wonderfully able man,” 





*The Life of Alexander Hami/ton. By John T. Morse, Jr. Two vols. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 1876. 
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without knowing in what his ability lay. They know that 
he died untimely in a duel with Aaron Burr, and remember 
to have heard the name of the latter execrated for his part 
in the affair; but they do not know of his eminent services 
in the Revolution; that the adoption of the Constitution 
was owing more to him than to any other single man; that 
he was the head of the great Federalist party; the greatest } 
financier of his age; the trusted friend of Washington; that / 
he also was so eminent as a statesman that whether in office 
or out of it he was constantly consulted in all matters of “\ 
public importance, and shaped public policy; yet was so pro- 
found as a jurist that the position of Chief Justice of the 
United States was offered him. Part of this ignorance is \, 
owing to the fact that until within a few weeks it was nec- ' 
essary to seek a knowledge of his services in the voluminous 
pages of his works, or in the biographies of his contempora- 
‘ries, many of whom, having had their schemes frustrated by 
his penetration and wonderful personal influence, were actu- 
ated by a hostility to him, which has in a measure influenced 
their judgment, and led to a misrepresentation or under- 
valuing of him; but there is no longer need for this. Mr. 
Morse has done us a great service by recounting Hamilton’s 
private life and public services. He does this with evident 
admiration of his hero, yet with general fairness to others. 
He does not believe him to have been without blemish, yet 
he thinks he made few errors; that his judgments were gen- 
erally wise, and such as experience justified; that. he was 
sagacious, judicious, and foreseeing beyond his contempora- 
ries; and that he was the inspiration of movements whose 
consequences were most wide-reaching. Some of the admir- 
ers of other eminent men of the Revolutionary epoch may 
think that sufficient is not allowed to their influence, but 
the writer seems to have no conscious purpose of disparag- 
ing them, he only does not see them; Hamilton is the great 
figure of his picture, he sees him alone, and he keeps him 
constantly before his réaders. He has thus produced a 
fascinating piece of biography. At the same time, in explain- 
ing Hamilton’s relations to the movements going on around 
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him, he has given us an admirable historical sketch of the 
difficulties attending the establishment of the Constitution, 
the rise and downfall of the Federalist party, and the rocks 
which threatened to shipwreck the earlier administrations of 
the country. 

Alexander Hamilton was hens] in the Island of Nevis, in the 
West Indies, Jan. 11, 1757. -On his father’s side he was of 
Scotch descent, while on his mother’s he traced his lineage to 
the French Huguenots. In his personal traits he seemed to 
unite the characteristics of both nationalities. His natural 
ability exhibited itself in remarkable precocity. Having 
few facilities for education, he supplemented his studies by 
an extensive course of reading. At an early age he was 
placed in a store, and before he was fourteen, in a necessary 
absence of his employer, was trusted with the management 
of the entire business. A mercantile career was however 
distasteful to him, and in a letter to a youthful friend he 
discloses his ambitious hopes, and wishes there was a war. 

An account which he wrote of a terrible hurricane inter- 
ested the Governor of, St. Croix in him, and led to his sub- 
sequently being sent to the United States to be educated. 
He spent less than a year at a grammar school at Elizabeth- 
town, and had then mastered all that was required to enter 
college. He tried to enter Princeton, asking that he might 
proceed, not in a regular course, but as rapidly as he proved 
able; but his request could not be granted, | so he went to 
Columbia (then King’s). 

The disturbed and excited condition of public affairs 
interested him but little. A foreigner by birth, not certain 
ever to be a citizen, a stranger to the people he had come 
among, he could hardly be expected:to share their feelings. 
His sympathies so far as he had any were on the British side; 
but in 1774 visiting Boston, away from his books, his 
thoughts were turned to what was occurring around him, 
with the result of an entire change of opinion, and the 
adoption of the side of the Colonists. Returning to New 
York, a boy of seventeen, he made his first public appear- 
ance as an orator on this side, and won the ear of a great 
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erowd with a powerful argumentative speech. Subsequently 
he contributed to the papers in its behalf, and wrote two 
tracts in reply to Tory publications which were attributed 
to both Mr. Jay and Gov. Livingston before the real author 
was discovered, and which, Mr, Geo. T. Curtis says, “ dis- 
played a power of reasoning and sarcasm, a knowledge of 
the principles of the English Constitution, and a grasp of the 
merits of the whole controversy, that would have done honor 
to any man at any age.” 

Foreseeing that war was inevitable, and would afford him 
opportunity for usefulness and distinction, he set himself to 
learn its theory and practice, by studying books and actively 
drilling. When a company of artillery was authorized by 
the Convention of New York, he became its captain, and 
brought it to a condition of such thorough efficiency that 
Gen. Greene, seeing it manceuvre one day, sought an inter- 
view with «he commander, brought him to the notice of 
Washington, and from that day helped to bring him forward. 
Later, when the company had been much reduced in the 
early battles of the war, Washington offered him a place on 
his staff. This position, though not entirely to his liking, 
he accepted out of personal regard for Washington, and 
March 1, 1777, nine months before he became of age, he was 
appointed lieutenant-colonel and aide-de-camp. 

In this position he was earnest and indefatigable, and soon 
became a general favorite, except with those whose enmity 
to his superior could not brook his faithful friend. Many 
important services, involving great exercise of judgment, 
delicacy, and tact, entrusted to him, with full reliance upon 
his wisdom and prudence, and full powers of action, suffi- 
ciently indicated Washtington’s confidence in his judgment 
and discretion. One of these, detailed at some length in 
the book, was the negotiation with General Gates, for reén- 
forcements, at a most critical time, when Washington needed 
‘them very much, and it was feared that Gates, feeling him- 
self the rival of the Commander-in-chief, might not be 
entirely unwilling to withhold from him the troops he 
needed for success, when failure might secure his own pro- 
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motion. This delicate matter Hamilton so conducted as to 
receive the full and cordial approval of Washington for all 
that he did. 

After about four years, he left this position, for reasons 
imperfectly given by the biographer, which seem to indicate 
quickness of temper, and perhaps undue sensitiveness on 
both sides, but never seriously impaired the relations of mut- 
ual confidence and respect between them. Washington 
showed that he felt himself at fault, by immediate efforts for 
a reconciliation. Hamilton, however, seemed to feel that it 
was a favorable time to give up a position, which he had ac- 
cepted reluctantly, where his talents had not full play, and 
there was no opportunity to rise, and refusing to return, 
sought a command fitting to his rank. For a long time no 
such could be offered him; but at the close of the war we 
find him in command of a corps of light infantry at York- 
town, and distinguishing himself by gallant service. 

While on the staff he was not entirely occupied with his 
military duties, but found time to study questions of finance, 
and the science of government, and addressed an anonymous 
note to Robert Morris, then a member of Congress, urging 
the retiring of paper money by hard money obtained through 
a foreign loan, and proposing an American Bank, which 
should by degrees absorb the paper circulation. 

When Mr. Morris was appointed by Congress, in 1781, 
Superintendent of Finance, he addressed him another letter, 
examining the resources of the country in comparison with 
those of others, and again urging a bank, which was soon 
after established. 

After leaving the army, he began in March, 1782, to study 
law, and in July following was admitted to the bar. Besides 
his studies he prepared during this time a manual on the 
practice of the law, which was so much valued by the oldest 
lawyers in New York that they had copies of it in manuscript 
made for their own use. 

As a lawyer he thoroughly explored every matter brought 
before him, and fairly stated both sides. His arguments not 
only expressed his own convictions, but forced the convic- 
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tions of his hearers. As an orator he was very effective; he 
had a quick eye, a powerful and melodious voice of great 
compass, and exerted wonderful control over his auditors. 
He was considered able to win any cause, however desperate, 
but he seemed to have laid down the principle never to de- 
fend before a jury anyone of whose guilt he felt well-assured. 
In his arguments he seemed to use the Scottish logic, inher- 
ited from his father, in his study of the case, and in present- 
ing it in court, the French fire which came to him through 
his mother. -He was never exorbitant in his charges, and 
adhered strictly to the terms he made. 

In the early part of his career as a lawyer he wrote the 
letters of Phocion, opposing the spirit of popular revenge 
which prohibited from citizenship any who had favored the 
side of the British government. These brought him great 
reputation, and probably increase of professional practice. 

He had, some time before this, been appointed Superin- 
tendent of Taxation for the State of New York, an office he 
reluctantly assumed, but discharged its duties with vigor 
until elected to Congress. The power of Congress at this 
time was very small; public affairs were in a very disturbed 
state; the great need was money, which was only with diffi- 
culty obtained. To enter Congress at this time was for him 
to throw away the prospect of professional reputation and 
emolument; but it had great weight with him that it was 
the public service he was entering, and it seemed to him a 
sufficient reason for sacrificing his private interests that he 
might carry out his great idea concerning it. 

In Congress he devoted himself to the question of the 
finances ; to establishing a right basis of taxation; to the dif- 
ficulties which had arisen concerning the pay of the soldiers, 
and were creating great feeling inthe army. In the negotia- 
tions for peace he seems to have had no antipathies against 
France, no prepossessions for Great Britain. He did not agree 
with those who were disposed to subject the interests of the 
United States to the direction of France, and argued that the 
instructions to the Commissioners to act only as the French 
ministry dictated were humiliating to them, and unsafe for 
the country. 
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He labored for a national revenue, a national system of 
imposts, a body of national officials. He felt the need of na- 
tional forces to garrison national military posts, a national 
marine, mint, coinage, bank, and treaties with foreign pow- 
ers. Defending the authority of Congress, he saw the need 
of strengthening the central government. He embodied in — 
a series of resolutions the objections to the existing confed- 
eration, which could only be removed by a government 
strong enough to make every member contribute in war and 
peace to the common necessities, and to combine and direct 
all the parts to a general end. Among these objections 
were the union of executive and legislative powers in the 
same body; that the power of taxation by the United States 
was only nominal; that Congress was authorized to borrow 
money on the credit of the United States without the power 
of establishing funds for its repayment; that the defence of 
the States was left to themselves, without power of any 
action on the part of the United States unless war was de- 
clared and hostilities actually commenced ; that the United 
States had no general superintendence of trade. 

The time was not yet ripe for carrying out his plans; but 
three years later the legislature of Virginia invited the other 
States to send deputies to Annapolis to consider the subject 
of a uniform taxation, and to report an act for the purpose. 
Hamilton, thinking something might come from this, pre- 
vailed on the State of New York to send delegates, of whom 
he was one. Five States sent delegates; four chose dele- 
gates who did not attend; four took no notice of the invi- 
tation. 

An address was drawn up, written by Hamilton, express- 
ing a wish for a general convention of delegates, with en- 
larged powers, to consider matters pertaining to the common 
interest and permanent harmony of the States; and it was 
urged that commissioners should meet at Philadelphia to 
devise such measures as should appear necessary to render 
the Constitution of the Federal Government adequate to the 
exigencies of the Union. 

A struggle now took place in the legislature of New York 
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between the party, led by Governor Clinton, opposed to 
increasing the power of Congress, and Hamilton and his 
followers. After much opposition, Hamilton was sent as a 
delegate to this convention, with two colleagues unalterably 
opposed to his views. 

He did not take a very active part in composing the Con- 
stitution, although as he did not entirely approve either of 
the two main outlines before the convention, he did prepare 
the sketch of one, elaborate and comprehensive, and different 
from that finally adopted, which he supported in a long and 
carefully prepared speech, of which nothing now remains 
except his own brief, and an imperfect report by Madison, 
enforcing the advantages and necessity of a strong, consoli- 
dated national government, which should pervade the whole 
country, and possess decisive powers and a ae sover- 
eignty. 

Feeling the opposition of his colleagues, he denpained of 
the probable adoption of his ideas, and made little effort to 
press them, but uttered his beliefs in private conversation, 
and used his personal influence to have his theories adopted 
by others, thus accomplishing much. 

The double government of the United States, now through 
its workings so simple, then because untried full of doubt- 
ful perplexities, has been claimed as of his devising, and his 
correspondence contains indications of the principle. Still, 
at one time, he so much feared the overmastering influence 
of the States, that it seemed to him almost desirable that 
their governments should be extinguished, and all the in- 
habitants united into one people; but he later came to see 
the advantage of the State governments as permanent safe- 
' guards against tyranny and usurpation by the Federal Gov- 

ernment. 

He favored electing the Executive and one branch of Con- 
gress for life or good behavior, subject to impeachment. He 
has been charged with a desire to have a monarchy estab- 
lished, and to have secretly schemed for it; but this our 
author does not believe, and thinks the charge arose from 
his having once said he thought the British government the 
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best model the world had ever produced, —a simple state- 
ment which might be generally agreed to. So far as our 
Constitution had any model it was that republicanized, with 
the elective substituted for the hereditary element in certain 
parts. It was questioned whether the authority of the del- 
egates extended to framing a new Constitution, or was 
confined to amending the existing Articles of Confederation, 
and, in offering a new one, it probably did go beyond its 
strict literal powers. 

The Constitution was not at once and readily accepted by 
the people. It was discussed with great freedom in letters, 
pamphlets, and speeches. Hamilton labored, by writing and 
otherwise, to secure its adoption. With Madison who had 
been active in forming it, and Jay, he wrote the Federalist, 
contributing fifty-one of its eighty-five papers, hastily written 
because not expected to survive the occasion that called 
them forth, but preserved because they proved the ablest 
treatise on the Constitution that has been, or is likely to be, 
written. 

The fate of the experiment was felt to hang on its accept- 
ance by the State of New York. In its convention every 
part of thé Constitution was fought over. Hamilton led one 
side, Gov. Clinton the other. Hamilton’s arguments at last 
prevailed; and when he won over Smith, the leader in rea- 
soning power of the other side, by force of conviction, it was 
felt that the result was sure. A grand celebration of the 
ratification was made in New York City, in which Hamil- 
ton’s influence was fully acknowledged. 

When the Constitution was fairly established there were at 
once two parties, one wishing to construe it so literally as to 
reduce the powers of the National Government to the small- 
est measure, the other so liberally as to give it extensive 
influence. The latter party, in which Hamilton was in- 
cluded, gained the ascendancy, and secured it long enough 
to establish their doctrines; and he was largely instrumental 
in falsifying his own fears of the stability and success of the 
instrument. 

When in 1789 the new government was formed, With 
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Washington at its head, Hamilton was at onee placed in 
charge of its financial department, for which by his tastes 
and early studies he was particularly fitted. The work 
which he did here was immense. He had to create his own 
department ; and so thoroughly was that done that the Treas- 
ury and Revenue service are now, substantially, what he 
devised. He held his subordinates to a strict performance 
of duty, and contrived an effective system of checks to be 
sure of their fidelity, but favored acknowledging and reward- 
ing it wherever manifested. He was consulted by Congress 
on a multitude of matters which since his time have been the 
charge of other departments, and besides, voluntarily gave his 
attention to many details of government. Among other things 
he framed a plan for collecting the revenue ; for disposing of 
the public lands; mastered the subject of navigation laws; 
drew up a plan for the formation of a post-office department ; 
for the establishment of revenue cutters; and examined the 
condition of the light-house service. 

At the request of Congress, in 1790, he prepared a report 
on public credit, in which he advocated the assumption of 
the debts ®f the several States, the funding of the debt, the 
contraction of a new loan abroad; urged, as a fundamental 
principle of the credit of the United States, that the creation 
of debt should always be accompanied with provisions for its 
extinguishment ; and proposed an excise duty. He also took 
up the question of the coinage with great care, discussing 
what should be the proper value of the dollar, the amount 
of alloy, the ratio of gold to silver, the charge for coining. 
Another of his recommendations was a national bank, to 
supply an abundant and trustworthy currency to the gov- 
ernment and to individuals, and to furnish an artificial cap- 
ital in the shape of mercantile credit. 

When Congress began to consider a tariff, it applied to 
him for information. He studied the subject carefully, made 
extensive researches, took nearly two years thoroughly to 
digest his information, and then made a report, which-was 
one of his ablest State papers, and one of the best presenta- 
tions of the protectionist theory ever made; not as a vindi- 
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cation of the abstract doctrine, but a statement of what was 
wise for the United States in the actual condition of com- 
mercial affairs in the world. The policy of the country was 
determined by this report. 

The favorable influence upon the prosperity of the country 
of his measures for funding the public debt, assuming the 
State debts, and incorporating the National Bank was marked 
and immediate, and the people gave him so much credit as to 
alarm his opponents, with a fear that he was overshadowing 
the rest of the administration, and likely to assume all the 
real power, and they attempted to diminish his influence by 
preventing further reference of questions to him. 

It is impossible in our limits to follow out in detail the 
differences which arose in the Cabinet, and at last caused 
its rupture. Those who wish to do so must consult Mr. 
Morse’s book, where he will find them recounted at length. 
Hamilton was regarded as the leader of the Federalist, 
Jefferson of the anti-Federalist, party. The strong mind 
and equable temper of Washington operated to keep the 
balance even. His own leanings were towards the Federal- 
ist party, and it was supposed by many, that Hamilton had a 
complete mastery over him ; but, though Washington freely 
consulted him, and was always influenced by his opinion, 
this was not entirely so. It was useless to attack Washington 
directly, but through Hamilton he might be and often was 
indirectly assailed. . It was well to have two such minds as 
Jefferson and Hamilton in the Cabinet together, for the two 
sides of a case were sure to be fully presented by them, 
and when Washington finally decided it was with a perfect 
knowledge of all the arguments. 

Mr. Morse is not an admirer of Jefferson, who was, he says, 
in partisan strategy Hamilton’s superior, but superficial, 
theoretical, inconsistent, unreliable, excelling in insinuation 
rather than open attack. Originally on terms of friendship, 
they had become bitterly hostile in the controversy about 
establishing the National Bank, and from that time their in- 
tercourse was purely official, and not even Washington’s 
influence could bring them together. 
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We must pass over the attacks made in Congress upon 
Hamilton’s integrity, only saying that the way he met them 
was greatly to his credit. He replied to the requests for 
information with a plain, straightforward, business-like an- 
swer, narrating the facts in a clear though condensed state- 
ment. He sought to throw light upon every detail, and 
demonstrated both his honesty and that the business of the 
nation had been conducted with all the skill, economy, and 
integrity possible, and fully deserved the vindication he 
received. 

Again, we must pass by the troubles with France, which 
culminated in Genet’s mission, and the difficulties with Eng- 
land engendered by it. In treating with them the Cabinet 
was divided; but the counsels of Hamilton prevailed, and 
the course of the administration has since been approved by 
all who are familiar with international law. 

The repression of the whiskey insurrection in Pennsylva- 
nia, for which Hamilton took the chief responsibility, ex- 
hibited the decided resolution of his character and his per- 
sonal courage in a marked degree. 

It was through his agency that Jay was sent-as minister 
to England to negotiate a treaty; and, though he was out of 
the Cabinet and in private life when the time came for its 
ratification, it was with him that Washington consulted, and 
by his arguments determined to ratify it. In addition to 
this, to present the treaty to the people, and acquaint them 
with its provisions, he wrote a series of letters with the sig- 
nature of “Camillus.” , 

Although the animosity of opponents, as well as the praise 
of friends, pointed Hamilton out as the leader of the Feder- 
alist party, he seems never to have been considered as a 
candidate for the Presidency, and probably, owing to the 
hostility which his financial measures had provoked, his 
chance of success would have been very small. 

Mr. Adams early conceived a distrust of Hamilton. He 
saw in him a rival for the leadership of the party to which 
he aspired, and which he thought that his election to the 
Presidency rightly conferred upon him. He felt great jealousy 
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of him, and was inclined to think him the source of most of 
the opposition he encountered. Whether in or out of the 
Cabinet, Hamilton had been consulted by Washington in 
reference to the treaty, on the formation of a new Cabinet, 
. the preparation of a message, even of the Farewell Address ; 
and the members of the Cabinet had followed the example of 
their chief. Mr. Adams, on coming into office, had retained 
the Cabinet of his predecessor, and these gentlemen contin- 
ued their established habit, and did not readily transfer their 
allegiance from Hamilton to the new President. The jeal- 
ousy of Mr. Adams of this state of things finally led to a 
rupture of the Cabinet, and was subsequently manifested to- 
wards Hamilton in a manner more directly personal. 

The prospect of a war with France led to a reorganization 
of the army. The position of lieutenant-general was offered 
to Washington, and accepted on condition that the general 
officers and staff should be such as he chose. He recom- 
mended for major-generals, Hamilton, C. C. Pinckney, and 
Knox, the former to be inspector-general, and the three to 
rank in the order given. According to the rank held in the 
Revolutionary army, Knox would have been entitled to the 
first place ; but Washington felt that in the establishment of 
a new army, as this really would be, a new distribution, based 
on actual merit, would not be unjust, aid the development 
of Hamilton’s intellect and powers, as well as the increased 
knowledge of them, seemed to justify the reversal of positions. 
The popular wish, also, was evidently in accordance with this 
view ; but Mr. Adams did not share the feeling. The ap- 
pointments were confirmed in the order indicated by Wash- 
ington, and then Mr. Adams assumed authority to transpose 
them. Hamilton, laying aside private ambition and interest, 
out of consideration for the public welfare, agreed to be 
governed by the wishes of Washington; but the latter, feel- 
ing that his acceptance had been conditional on these 
appointments, thought it was dealing unfairly with bim to 
make a change in them, and indicated so plainly that the 
annulling of the conditions by the retention of the order pro- 
posed by the President would be followed by his immediate 
resignation, that Mr. Adams yielded. 
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‘“ Hamilton had now to do for the military what he had 
done for the Treasury department. His designs were vast. 
If war should come, he meant its results should be extensive 
and permanent, and he made thorough preparations. Mean- 
while, war was averted by the action of the President, who, 
instead of waiting advances from France, as it had been de- 
cided best to do, took the step of sending commissioners, an 
act contrary to the policy of Hamilton, and by which he was 
greatly incensed. Into the question of the merits of this 
policy we will not enter, leaving those who are jnterested in 
it to study it in Mr. Morse’s pages, and only repeating his 
conclusion that probably Hamilton’s policy would have se- 
cured for the country all that Mr. Adams’s did without rais- 
ing any delicate questions about national honor. 

At any rate, the President’s action divided his party, and 
prepared the way for its overthrow at the next national 
election. Hamilton, as soon as he found there was to be no 
wai, retired again to private life. When the question of the 
next Presidency arose, Hamilton wrote a letter, intended to 
be confidential, to show Mr. Adams’s unfitness for the office, 
but it was discovered by Burr, and published, and of course 
had no tendency to diminish the intensity of Mr. Adams’s 
feeling against Hamilton. The election was thrown into the 
House of Representatives, and Jefferson and Burr were the 
leading candidates. Foreseeing their triumph, the Federal- 
ists thought it a matter of considerable importance which 
should have the first place, and many of them, believing that 
they could secure substantial advantages from Burr, were in 
favor of choosing him to it. 

_ Hamilton had far greater reasons for personal objection to 

| Jefferson than to Burr; but laying all feeling of that kind 
aside, he insisted that adherence to Burr would be a party 
blunder, and give the head of the government to one of the 
worst men in the community. In his letters he gives an 
estimate of Burr’s character, which history has proved sin- 
gularly accurate. Had he urged the -Federalists to vote for 
Burr as zealously as he opposed him, the result would very 
likely have proved different. 
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The jealousy and enmity of Burr toward him was of long 
duration. It did not come entirely from this action. He saw 
his projects continually thwarted by Hamilton, and hated 
him for his opposition, but for a long time maintained ap- 
parent amity with him, until it suited his purposes to have 
a conflict. When Burr tried to become Governor of New 
York, Hamilton, thinking that beneath this lay a project for 
dividing the Union, which he was anxious to preserve, again , 
opposed him: Burr, now seizing an occasion of complaint, 
artfully drew him into a contest, and forced a duel upon him ; 
and Hamilton, feeling that_by a refusal to meet him he would 
lose any opportunity of future usefulness, reluctantly en- 
gaged in the encounter of the 11th of July, 1804, whose result 
has been universally deplored, and has covered the memory 
of Burr with hearty execration. 

At his death, gloom covered the land, and, though a pri- 
vate citizen, the mourning for him was as extensive and de- 
monstrative as if he had died in public office. 

We have followed closely Mr. Morse’s narrative, and have 
not sought to shed light on the career of his hero from other 
sources, for in this simple sketch of his life it has not seemed 
necessary to do more than present the conclusions to which 
our author’s study has led him. Mr. Morse’s biography jus- 
tifies his claim that its subject was a remarkable man, and he 
has sketched his character so that the reader has no difficulty 
in fully comprehending it. Hamilton displayed a wonderful 
power in the acquisition of knowledge, and great capacity in 
using what he had acquired. Such feats as he accomplished 
with perfect ease few men would have dared to undertake. 
His preparation for college and his mastery of his profession 
in so short a time are in themselves remarkable. His judg- 
ment was clear and his foresight keen; his wisdom was 
proved by events. The position taken by the Federalists 
under his lead was sustained by judicial decisions, and has 
been proved.wise by the subsequent experience of the coun- 
try. In fact, as.Mr. Morse says, the history of the country 
has been the vindication of Federalism, and the most ad- 
vanced positions taken under it have been passed far beyond 

10 
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in the claims made for, and in the interpretation given to, the 
Constitution in these latter days, and particularly during the 
war of the Rebellion. Hamilton had no vain ambition. He 
was fond of public service, would undoubtedly have preferred 
to continue in itif he could have afforded to. All he demand- 
ed was a position consistent with his abilities, and then he was 
ready to do whatever service he could. His abilities were so 
marked that even in private station he could not be ob- 
scured ; and even clothed with no official authority, he exert- 
ed a wide influence, guiding and prompting the acts of those 
in power. To realize the extent of his services, the nobility 
of his character, the lofty and honorable nature of his ambi- 
tion, one should read carefully the two elegant volumes 
which have furnished our sketch. It is sufficient to say in 
praise of the author that he has done his work so well, and 
written in so fascinating a style, that to do this will be no 
task, but a continual pleasure, and the only regret on closing 


the volume will be that there is no more. 
H. F. JEnKs. 


EMMANUEL. 


ISAIAH Vil., 14, Immanuel. MATT. I., 23, Emmanuel. 


In a recent volume on the Religion and Philosophy of 
Swedenborg, written with great simplicity and clearness of 
style, by one who is completely master of his subject, great 
stress is laid on the doctrine of “ Emmanuel” as an essential 
doctrine of the New Church. 

But is it not regarded as an essential doctrine of nearly 
every branch of the Old Church, also,—the difference 
between the New and the Old being a difference of inter- 
pretation? 

This difference of interpretation began early, and promises 
to continue late. That there must be some essential truth 
underlying a word, or a doctrine for which it is supposed to 
stand, which keeps challenging thought about its real mean- 
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ing all through the Christian centuries, it is reasonable to 
believe. We do not propose to reopen any of those old 
controversies, or to touch with rude hand any: view, old or 
new, which may be held sacred by any Christian believer. 
We only wish to present, in as simple and clear a way as 
possible, another interpretation still, showing what seems to 
us the real significance of the word in its application to 
Jesus, and to our Christian faith. 

Immanuel, or Emmanuel, occurs but three times in the 
Bible. Only twice as a proper name. It it first used by 
Isaiah to designate some one to be born in or near his own 
time, whose name should be called “Immanuel,” in token, 
apparently, of the Divine Presence and favor of which his 
advent would be the harbinger. 

Who the original subject of this prophecy: really was, or 
whether any one appeared within the limits of the time indi- 
cated answering to it, does not appear in the record, though 
speculations on the subject are abundant among the com- 
mentators. But the writer of the first chapter of the first 
Gospel, whoever he was, and whenever it was written, 
speaks of the birth of Jesus as the real fulfilment of that 
old prophecy: “And they shall call his name Emmanuel, 
which, being interpreted, is, God with us.” 

There is something very refreshing in this new applica- 
tion of old prophecies. It shows faith in the Living God. 
It lifts one.up out of bondage to the letter into the spirit of 
prophecy, and shows how a great hope, or a bright vision of 
good to come, though failing of immediate fulfilment, may 
yet be realized in fulness of time. We never get the real 
meaning of a prophecy until it is fulfilled. Its fulfilment is 
its true interpretation. Nothing can be clearer to the letter, 
than that Isaiah spoke of some one who was to be born in, or 
near, his own time, whose name should be called Immanuel. 
Nothing can be clearer to the spirit, than the wonderful fitness 
of that word as a name, or title, of Jesus. Though given 
but once in the New Testament, and even then in a passage 
attributed by some critics to a later date, it is so singularly 
significant of the spirit and life of Jesus, of his whole work 
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of redeeming love, that we cannot fail to see that it was the 
-spirit of prophecy, and of deep spiritual insight, that saw in 
his advent the real fulfilment of that old prophetic word. 

Note first the special fitness of this word, as descriptive of 
what-was most peculiar in the life and teaching of Jesus. 
“ His name shall be called ‘Emmanuel,’ ‘God with us.’” 
Nothing can be plainer than that Jesus lived in a wonderful 
consciousness that God was with him; not merely as an all- 
embracing law, or a superintending providence, but as an 
ever-present, ever-guiding, ever-loving Father, the very life 
of his life, the soul of his soul; not dwelling afar off among 
the stars, but within him. It was to this indwelling Spirit 
of the Father he ascribed the truth he taught, and the works 
of healing, power, and mercy hé wrought. 

Here are some of the words attributed to him:— 


My Father, who dwelleth in me, he doeth the works. 

He that sent me is with me. The Father hath not left me alone. 

The words that I speak unto you, I speak not of myself. 

I do nothing of myself, but as my Father hath taught me I speak these 
things. 


That ye may know and believe that the Father is in me, and I in 
him. 

These familiar passages are enough to show how profound 
and clear in the soul of Jesus was the consciousness of “ God 
with him.” 

Bearing this in mind, we have a clue to an easy and 
natural interpretation of some of those sayings of Jesus, 
which have proved so fruitful of controversy all through the 
Christian centuries. 

To one actually living in the consciousness of the Divine 
Presence, and also in conscious harmony with the Divine 
Will, would it be a very strange thing to say, “I and my 
Father are one”? How often we speak of two persons in- 
timately united in thought, feeling, affection, as one. The 
divine idea of the marriage relation is that the twain are 
one,—one in sympathy, one in purpose, one in love. Is it 
difficult to think of Jesus as one with his Father in the holy 
purpose of always doing the thing his Father’s Spirit sug- 
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gested, —one with his Father in giving himself soul and body 
to. the blessed work of human uplifting to which the voice 
of his Father, in his soul, was continually calling ? 

Take that other saying attributed to him, about which so 
much controversial breath has been eXpended: “He that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father.” Taken out of its con- 
nection, and baldly presented as material for dogmatic 
theology, it loses all its naturalness, and deep spiritual 
significance. If we try to recall, as far as we can, the 
circumstances, and to adjust ourselves to the real condition 
of things at the time, we may read the words in a simpler 
and more natural light. It has been stated how Jesus all 
along had spoken of God as his Father, the real source of 
his word, his power, his life, without whom he could do 
nothing, as being with him and dwelling in him by His 
Spirit. Of course, the disciples, unused to this high spiritual 
thought, did not understand him, any more than when in 
that bold figure of speech he told them they must “eat his 
body and drink his blood.” They were too literal and 
external in their conceptions to see how it could be possible 
that God, the Heavenly Father, of whom Jesus talked so 
freely, could really dwell in him. And we may naturally 
think of them as saying, “ You are all the time telling us 
about your Father, and his dwelling with you, and being in 
you; but it is all a riddle to us. We don’t know what you 
mean. Show us this Father of whom you speak, and we will 
be satisfied.” But, alas! how could the indwelling Father 
be shown? God is Spirit not to be seen by the outward eye, 
but felt in the soul. “Show us the Father!” Why, that 
was just what he had been trying to do all along. “Show 
Him! Show Spirit!” For the moment Jesus seems to have 
been saddened and discouraged at the obtuseness indicated 
by the question, and he says, “ Have I been so long time 
with you, and yet hast thou not known me, Philip?” Or, 
if we may paraphrase the thought, “Have I been so long 
telling you that God is Spirit, unseen by mortal eyes, yet 
dwelling in the souls of his children; that the words I speak 
are really not mine, or the works I do mine, but His, and yet 
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do you ask that this indwelling One be shown?” He ponders 
the strange request, sees their difficulty, and says: “ He that 
hath seen me hath seen the Father.” It was a startling 
word to speak. But as we think of it, its meaning opens. 
How is God ever tv be shown save in the manifestation of 
his Spirit? How do we know His Spirit ever touches any 
soul, save in the new and divine life awakened in that soul ? 
In the renewed life we see the renewing Spirit. So if what 
Jesus felt to be true was true indeed — that God was really 
with him and in him,—how could it be shown except in him- 
self, his words, his works, his spirit, his life, his entire per- 
sonality. Jesus, on another occasion, had compared the 
Spirit of God to the wind, seen only in ‘its effects. He who 
is born of that Spirit has only one possible way of showing 
it, in his life. 

Can we not see, then, how with no thought of asserting 
that he himself was God —an idea as foreign as possible to 
his whole drift of thought,—he could say in reply to the 
absurd demand for some outward showing of God: “He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father”? Since all which 
can be shown of indwelling Spirit is in the outward life, 
where.can the Father be more clearly seen‘than-in the Son 
who makes that Father’s will his joy? 

What he would have them believe was this: That the 
Heavenly Father, while he could not be shown to the senses, 
might be perceived in a life under the guidance of His 
Spirit; that so they might know what he so well knew, that 
the sources of his life were hidden in God, and that it was 

ps not so much himself they saw in his works of mercy and 
love, or his own voice they heard in speech, as the Father 
working and speaking through him for human welfare. 

Do we not touch here the old doctrine of the Incarnation, 
and get a glimpse of its underlying truth? It is hardly 
possible, certainly not probable, that a doctrine held in some 
form so persistently in the Church from the beginning until 
now should be wholly false. The common statement of it 
as a dogma we cannot accept; but that in some way, and in 
a very real way, too, “God was in Christ, reconciling the 
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world untc imself,” or winning souls into harmony with his 
will,—this we not only may, but must believe, if we 
believe in any indwelling Divine Spirit at all. When theolo- 
gians thinking to clear up Paul’s thought, and square it with 
the catechism, change his phrase, and instead of saying 
“God was in Christ,” leave out the little two-lettered prepo- 
sition, and say, “God was Christ,” a phrase nowhere found 
in the New Testament, then there have always been dis- 
senting voices, and always will be. But when the New 
Testament phrases are left to be interpreted freely by each 
Christian believer, then the great truth has always shone 
forth bright and clear, however various the statements, that 
in Jesus the Christ God was strikingly manifest; that in 
his spirit and life the Father was shown; not as a Sovereign 
Ruler, merely, still less as an impersonal force, but as an 
indwelling Holy Spirit, Comforter, Quickener, Guide. And 
as we recall how Jesus lived ever in the consciousness of 
this truth, how its golden light shines through all his teach- 
ing and transfigures his whole life, making it white and 
glistering with the Divine Presence, do we not see how 
appropriately, and with what real wealth of meaning, the 
old prophetic word “Immanuel, God with us,” was applied 
to him? 


' But does this doctrine of the Incarnation, or indwelling 
God, begin and end with Jesus? or do we see in him an 
illustration of a general truth? This is really a vital ques- 
tion. Our whole thought of God and his relation to man- 
kind will largely depend on the answer we give to it. 

If Jesus alone of all the sons of men and sons of God 
since creation, sustained this relation to the Heavenly Father, 
if this indwelling of the Holy Spirit was an isolated and 
solitary experience in which the rest of God’s children may 
not share, then “ Emmanuel” does not describe it, for it is 
only “God with him.” But if we see in him the living illus- 
tration of a universal truth applicable to all God’s children 
everywhere, then “ Emmanuel” is just the word to express 
it, for it is “God with us.” 
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Certainly Jesus himself laid no claim to being the sole 
possessor of this great truth, or the only one in whom the 
Divine Spirit made its abode. That sense of the indwelling 
Father he felt he sought to make others feel. That con- 
scious sonship which was inspiration and joy to his own 
heart, he sought to awaken in all about him. He never 
appropriated to himself the privilege of calling God Father, 
as if he alone had the right to that precious filial relation. 
“ When ye pray, say Our Father,” as if he would have the 
first word of prayer suggestive of the divine relationship, that 
so the soul might be more readily receptive of the Divine 
Spirit. The fatherhood of God and the sonship of man are 
correlative truths; each involves the other. 

It certainly throws light upon this question, so far as 
Scriptural testimony has weight in its decision, to remember 
how all the leading phrases used to describe Jesus or his 
work are applied in some way to others also. 

Did he forgive sins? whatever that may mean, “ Who- 
soever’s sins ye remit, they are remitted,” he said to Peter 
and the other disciples. Was he to judge the world? “Ye 
shall sit on thrones judging,” he said to the twelve. And 
Paul takes the idea of judging, however it may be inter- 
preted, into the upper courts, and says to his fellow- 
believers, “ Know ye not that we shall judge angels?” Is he 
an heir of God?" Paul declares we are “joint heirs with 
him.” Did the fulness of the Godhead dwell in Christ? Paul 
prays for the little church at Ephesus, “that they also may 
be filled with all the fulness of God.” Were he and his 
Father one? We hear him pray for his disciples, “ As thou, 
Father, art in me, and I in thee, that they also may be one 
in us.” Was he the image of the invisible God? On the 
first page of thé Bible we are told “God made man in his 
own image.” Was he the light of the world? “Ye are the 
light of the world,” he said to his followers; “let it shine.” 
Was he perfect? “Be ye perfect,” not as I am; he did 
not set himself up as their standard of perfection; “ Be ye 
perfect as your Father who is in heaven is perfect.” And, 
finally, was he Divine? Peter speaks of the believers of his 
day as “ partakers of the Divine Nature.” 
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These parallels might be run much further if it were 
necessary. They are enough to show how clearly the prom- 
inent things predicated of Jesus are applied to all touched 
with his spirit. He was “Son of man” speaking to sons 
of men, seeking to bind them more closely together in the 
bonds of a common brotherhood, and lift them to a higher 
manhood. He was “Son of God” speaking to sons of God, 
to wake them to a consciousness of their sonship, that they 
might live as God’s children. He was a partaker of the 
Divine Nature speaking to partakers of the Divine Nature, 
seeking to show the reality of the life of God in the soul of 
man. 

This view brings Jesus right into the heart of our human 
sympathies; and while it recognizes his real divineness as 
Son of God, obedient to the indwelling spirit, it shows him 
also as our veritable human brother, in real — not apparent, 
not official, but real sympathy with the children of men. 

But does not this view let down Christ? Strictly speak- 
ing we cannot let Christ down, or elevate him. He is what 
he is. All we can do is to interpret him in the highest and 
clearest light we know. This interpretation is an attempt 
to understand his real status, not to change it; to see the 
relation he sustains to our common humanity that we may 
see also our true relation to Divinity.. Jesus is no less 
divine because we see in him how all God’s children have 
the same divine parentage. He is no less truly Son of God, 
that we, looking at him and opening our hearts to the same 
Spirit that dwelt in him, are made to feel our sonship also. 
He is no less “Emmanuel,” that we, seeing how God was 
with him, and catching the inspiration of his spirit, are 
helped to see how God is with us too, even when we know 
it not. 

In this view we miss, indeed, the human God, but we 
find, what to many is more precious as well as more intelli- 
gible, the Divine man; one whose Sonship of the highest, 
glorious as it is, peerless as it stands forth in the history of 
race, is both illustration and assurance of the Divine Sonship 
of Humanity, quickened by the indwelling Spirit af God. 


il 
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This does not, of course, place us on the spiritual heights 
where Jesus stood. It does not imply that we have his 
clearness of vision, or breadth and depth of love for God and 
man. But it does bridge the chasm theology so often makes 
between his nature and ours. It does help us to feel our 
brotherhood with him, and to assure our doubting faith that, 
away down on the slopes of life as we may be, as compared 
with his Alpine heights, we are on the same Mount of God, 
though at the base; that the upward way he trod is open to 
us also; that the same divine voice he heard and followed, 
calls us too; and the same Heavenly Father who dwelt in 
him as Guide and Comforter is still and forever dwelling 
with his children, waiting, waiting, WAITING, with a divine 
patience, to have His presence recognized, and his voice 
obeyed. : 

With this interpretation we see how that old prophetic 
word “Immanuel,” or “Emmanuel,” whichever way we 
spell it, whether following the Hebrew or the Greek, takes 
on a broader meaning than we have been wont to give it. 
It tells not only of God with seers, and prophets, and holy 
men who have led on the race, but also of God with the 
race, so led, even with the humblest, the least, and last of all 
the train. It tells not only of God with us in Jesus, to 
which its meaning is so generally limited, but of God with 
us as he was in Jesus; that his Father is, in very deed, our 
Father, his God our God, just as ready to dwell in us as in 
him according to the receptivity of our natures, and our obe- 
dient love. 

This gives us a God not for our thought merely, but for 
our heart; not a Sovereign Ruler only, on the throne of the 
universe, but an indwelling Father in real and vital com- 
munion with his child. So that in place of the cold, stern 
Monotheism, which sees God mainly in the great epochs of 
history, or in the creation of first things, or special manifesta- 
tion now and then of his presence and power ; instead of this, 
we have “Emmanuel,” God with us in nature and in the 
soul; with us day by day, hour by hour; with the lowest 
and the least, as well as the highest and greatest; with us 
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in the lesser as well as the greater experiences of life; with 
us alway as our Heavenly Father, the inmost life of our 
inmost lives. 

And have we not here a simple and clear idea of the 
“Holy Spirit,” freed from all metaphysical, or theological 
‘confusion, of “ three in one” and “ one in three ” statements ? 
What is this Holy Spirit, in which every branch of the 
Church, especially every living branch, has believed, from 
the beginning, but the holy breathing of God himself into 
the souls of his children? What need of any third person to 
explain the facts of the Spirit’s influence when we see it is 
the Holy Breath of God himself, personal as God is personal, 
and yet coming to us not only directly, but indirectly. 
Sometimes through Nature, as we listen to her voice in a 
receptive mood; sometimes through the sacred writings of 
men and women in the Bible and out of the Bible, whose 
minds and hearts have been moved by the Holy Breath to 
utter thoughts that lift and bless the soul; sometimes by 
personal communion and fellowship with those in whom the 
Spirit dwells in fulness; sometimes through social worship 
and the lifting up of many hearts to God in prayer or praise 
or sacred song; sometimes through the experience of a great 
sorrow ; sometimes in the rapture of a great joy; sometimes 
through tumultuous experiences, and then again through 
‘the Still Small Voice heard only in the silence of the soul ? 

Is there any grander truth that God, in the plenitude of 
his love, has revealed to his children than this? Any truth 
that garners and holds more that is most vital in the old 
faiths, while it comes home with living power to all the 
fresh experiences of our own times? Is there any fresh 
word of to-day, any new religious truth that is richer, 
broader, deeper, than “God with us,” the very life of our 
inmost lives? Any truth more inspiring and quickening 
than the Divine Sonship of humanity? The human made 
divine by the indwelling Spirit of God! Has any one of the 
Ten great religions, anything greater than this to give us? 
Has the best word that Transcendentalism has ever spoken 
transcended this? Has Free Religion anything grander in 
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its freedom to offer than the guidance of the Holy Breath? 
Has Theism in any form or shape, however eliminated from 
religions deemed ethnic, ever voiced the spirit in sweeter 
accents, or brought the Ever Living and Ever Loving nearer 
to the soul? 

And have we not here a reconciling truth, not only God- 
ward but man-ward; a truth that will draw all souls that 
feel its power more closely to one another, as all must be 
brought by it more closely to God. 

That sweet, uplifting hymn, “Nearer, my God, to Thee,” 
though written by one on the extreme left of the liberal 
faith, is sung with sacred enthusiasm by persons of nearly all 
shades of religious opinions, because it utters the common 
aspiration of all quickened souls for God, for the living God. 

So have we not here in “ Immanuel, God with us,” a bond 
of union for all truly religious souls? It is profoundly con- 
servative; it is thoroughly radical; it is as old as God’s care 
for his earthly child; it is as new as the last whisper of the 
Holy Breath to the listening heart. 


W. P. TILDEN. 
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THE ANNUAL MEETING OF THE UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION. 


The meetings of Anniversary Week were well attended and 
successful, and the traditional weather of the week was entirely 
departed from, the sky giving its fairest influences to favor the’ 
gatherings for many objects — religious, philanthropic, and social 
—which cluster about the season. The Unitarian Festival was 
admirably presided over by Judge Hoar, and the speeches had 
the quality of fitness to the occasion in an unusual degree. After 
the Semi-Centennial of last year, this was an “off-year” in our 
ecclesiastical matters (to borrow a phrase from polities). A de- 
bate, however, took place in the Business Meeting of the Asso- 
ciation, the report of which in some of the newspapers might 
leave a wrong impression without a word of further discussion. 

In presenting the amendments to the By-laws of the Associe- 
tion, proposed by the Committee appointed last year, Rev. E. E. 
Hale made a severe attack upon the constitution of the Executive 
Committee upon the languor and inefficiency of its modes of 
action, and implying, as we could not but infer, if not directly 
asserting, that the members of the Executive Committee had the 
same characteristics. It had not occurred to us that Mr. Kidder 
was inefficient in business, Mr. Shattuck languid in law, or that 
Mr. Ware was a man without a policy. 

To remedy the real or fancied trouble, Mr. Hale proposed that 
only one-third of the Directors should be elected annually, and 
that they should be elected for three years (except the President 
and Treasurer and Secretary). This provision has the merit of 
protecting the Association from a sudden revolution by the pack- 
ing of any annual meeting, and is worth adopting for the future, 
though no harm has ever arisen from its absence. 

Another amendment allows the Board of Directors to appoint a 
small Executive Committee. From this Committee are expected 
thoney, promptness, and vigor. This change to a small Committee 
has been the point vehemently pressed for several years; and per- 
haps a few words on the possible and actual methods of action of 
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the Executive Committee as at present constituted may not be 
amiss. 

And in the first place a totally incorrect impression was given 
by the assertion at the Annual Meeting that the receipts had con- 
stantly dwindled since the “$100,000 year.” 

_ The general receipts up to 1864 had been very small. Since 
that time they have been large, sometimes rising, and sometimes 
falling, averaging for the past eleven years over $44,000 (thus 
excluding the so-called $100,000 year, and also deducting the 
$59,000 raised for Chicago). For the past six years the receipts 
‘from donations for general purposes have been in round numbers 
(giving nearest thousands) $40,000, $50,000, $42,000, $38,000, 
$41,000, $25,000. No one who understandingly considers the state 
of the country can consider this record as indicating either lan- 
guor or distrust. And it is to be remembered that under the 
existing constitution of the Executive Committee both the 
“$100,000” and the great sum for Chicago were raised. 

If the business of the Association required the same prompt- 
ness of action that is required often in business, or that perhaps 
may be necessary in the management of the vast interests of the 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions, it would 
be of more consequence to inquire whether there is sufficient 
chance for prompt action. But in point of fact, prompt action 
is rarely necessary, and moreover all desirable promptness of 
action is, perfectly attainable under the present constitution of 
the Executive Committee. That Committee is of excellent size 
to discuss thoroughly, not only general policy, but special cases. 
As to its efficiency of action, a matter is either acted upon 
directly by the Executive Committee, or referred for action to 
one of the sub-Committees (which may be quite as efficient as the 
proposed small Executive Committee) or to the Secretary. There 
exists then, at present, opportunity for thorough discussion, 
action by a small Committee, or action by one individual. If the 
right men are chosen on the Executive Committee, nothing more 
would seem to be necessary. 

Of course the assertion made at the Annual Meeting that it 
took three months to get an appropriation and ten years to 
change the By-laws were simple figures of speech, and very large 
ones. 

If a church must be shingled, it very rarely happens that any 
superfiuous money comes in in advance of the request for it, and 
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there are many requests made that the Association would prefer 
to have wait at least three months. People who want money are 
often disappointed at not getting it at once, but unquestionably 
the general interest is served by a reasonable delay for informa- 
tion and consideration. Really urgent cases are very rare in 
practice, and may be dealt with, if necessary, by calling a special 
meeting of the Executive Committee. It seems to us, therefore, 
that this second amendment is not demanded by any existing 
defect in the organization of the Board. 


DR. HILL’S PAPER, READ AT THE MEETING OF THE SUNDAY 
SCHOOL SOCIETY. 


One of the best attended meetings of the week was that of the 
Sunday School Society, held, as has now been the custom for 
several years, in King’s Chapel, where the interesting pre-Rev- 
olutionary associations of that venerable building were duly 
remembered by several speakers; and it seemed a specially fitting 
place in this Centennial year. The two admirable papers which 
were read by Rev. Dr. Hill, of Portland, and by Rev. Mr. De 
Normandie, of Portsmouth, were full of suggestion, and started 
a fruitful discussion. We hope to be able to present to our 
readers the paper of Mr. De Normandie, hereafter, and are glad 
now to be allowed we Dr. Hill to publish that which he read, 
entitled 


“GIVING WHAT YOU HAVE NOT.” 


Of the two factors in education, native ability and instruction, 
there can be little question that native ability is, as Cicero so forcibly 
states it, the more effective. Nevertheless, this very fact makes it, 
perhaps, the more important that the instruction should be the best 
attainable; if it is comparatively feeble, we-must labor the more to make 
it effective in order to remedy, as far as possible, the natural deficiencies 
of the pupil, and bring out to the highest usefulness his good qualities. 

In seeking the best instruction, there is in like manner little doubt 
that the most effective element in the teacher is his native ability 
or aptness to teach; while it is perhaps on that very account the more 
important that the teacher of inborn power should also have culture ; 
that since his influence must be great, it should be sure to sway the pupil 
in the right direction. A man can give only that which he explicitly or 
implicitly has. In order, for example, that a teacher should be successful 
in teaching the art of ciphering, it is essential that he himself should . 
be thoroughly familiar with that art. He need not know algebra and 
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geometry, he need not even know the theory of numbers, but he must 
know how to cipher. And if he knows that thoroughly and familiarly, 
he will be able to teach it with more or less success, in proportion to his 
other gifts and acquisitions. 

In the Sunday-school we aim at giving certain kinds of knowledge, 
especially of the events of our Saviour’s life, and the moral and religious 
doctrines which he taught. But this knowledge is not a complete end in 
itself, —it is given for an ulterior purpose; namely the formation of a 
Christian character in the pupils. And in order for a teacher to be 
successful in forming such a character in the pupil, the first and most 
effective requisite is to have that character himself. 

In order to give truth to another mind, there is something more neces- 
sary than the mere enunciation of that truth in words. The communica- 
tion of truth from mind to mind requires an action in the taught and in 
the teacher. I must in order to teach anything, first understand and be 
myself interested in the thing, and then I must manage to awaken the 
interest of my pupil. I must myself firmly and reverently hold the torch 
of truth, and then hand it to one willing and ready to grasp it with equal 
firmness and care, else between us it may fall to the ground. 

He that would teach a child to be a devout, loving, upright, and pure- 
minded man, must first of all be devout, loving, upright, and pure himself. 
He that would lead others to a living, operative, saving faith in Jesus 
Christ, must first himself lay hold of the Lord’s promises with living, _ 
active faith. True Christian teaching, from the pulpit or in the Sunday- 
school room, must be the transmission of Christian life from the soul of 
the teacher to the soul of the taught. Before the life can be thus trans- 
mitted, it must be received from the Lord. He compares himself to a 
vine stock, us to the branches, receiving and transmitting life. He com- 
pares the growth of his Church to the leavening of bread and to the 
growth of aseed. The Apostie Paul compares it to the transmission of 
life from a parent to a child; he calls his converts his children. True 
teaching is the communication of vitality, and vitality is communicated 
only from living bodies. The withered branch puts forth no vam, 
scalded yeast raises no leaven. 

In Liebig’s mistaken explanation of trichinosis, he suggests some 
unmistakable and grand truths,—that in the universe as we find it, 
motion alone produces motion; but (glorious and comforting addition to 
the doctrine) an atom in motion, a single atom, may communicate its 
motion to surrounding atoms, and the effect become indefinitely large. 
St. James’ exclamation, Behold how great a matter a little fire kindleth, 
may be turned to illustrate with power quite other truths than those to 
which he applies it. 

But the one truth which I wish to emphasize is, that neither atom nor 
mass communicates motion unless it be in motion. The first law in 
mechanics is the first law in psychology as well. The body free from 
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external influence moves with uniform velocity forever; and consequently 
if it be at rest remains at rest forever. The stagnant water in the pond 
can turn no spindles. 

Would that this point were more deeply impressed upon parents as 
well as teachers. The first duty of parents is to be obedient and loving 
children of God; then alone can they lead their children to reverent 
obedience. 

To discover what the plan of creation is with reference to man, and to 
conform voluntarily to that perfect and divine order in the spirit of 
reverent gratitude, that is the reconciliation to God which Jesus came to 
effect. For this end are the revelations of the Old Testament and the 
New, the teachings of prophets, sages, moralists, poets, in all ages, — 
namely, to fill the soul of man with that divine life in which he shall have 
the glorious liberty of the sons of God, hold conscious communion in per- 
petual prayer and thanksgiving with the First Cause of all things, and 
devote his whole powers to the furtherance of the best interests of his 
fellow-men. ; 

And the first great requisite in a Sunday-school teacher is to have, at 
least in some degree, this religious life. Then only can he lead his pupils 

_ to love God, when he himself loves God; then only can he fill them with 
the spirit of peace, mercy, truth, and holiness when he is himself of that 
spirit; then only can he give them clear ideas of their relations to the 
heavenly Father when he himself is pure in heart and sees God; then 
only can he lead them to Jesus when he himself comes daily to meet his 
Saviour on the Mount of Transfiguration, and standing with him where 
he is, sees him as he is. Then only can the teacher create true moral 
life in his pupils when he has that life himself, and the moral law is no 
longer to him a series of restraints; but the impulses of his own heart 
are so sanctified by the spirit of God and of prayer, that his daily, habit- 
ual thoughts and wishes are in perfect harmony with his highest ethical 
judgment, so that his wishes and will are one with the law of God. Nor 
ean a teacher make the New Testament life-giving oracles to his pupils, 
unless that volume has become such to himself, and he finds in its 
records never-failing sources of wisdom and inspiration. 

To conclude: the prime requisite in a Sunday-school teacher, is to be a 
living Christian, a sound and healthy fruitful branch of the True Vine. 
And if one possess this requisite, he will be effective as a teacher of 
others, and effective in acquiring a certain amount of culture for him- 
self. He will be effective in teaching others, because having a_ living 
foree and motion in himself he cannot but impart it to those with whom 
he comes into contact. 

But I have been told that this sets the standard so high as to discourage 
modest and humble Christians from taking part in Sunday-school instruc- 
tion. Let me then add that the work on this earth must be done by the 
people of this earth. It is the duty of the parishes to maintain Sunday- 
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schools, and it is the duty of the actual and virtual members of the 
churches to take part in the instruction. As for holding back because of 
unworthiness, it is an illogical and false modesty. We are unworthy to 
‘teach? But we do teach, and cannot help teaching, day by day, week by 
week, all those with whom we come in to any contact. 


“Nor knowest thou what argument 
Thy life to thy neighbor’s creed hath lent.” 


Your refusal to teach in the Sunday-school may be understood by the 
child as a want of faith in religion itself, and your fear of unworthy 
teaching thus lead to a virtual denial of the truth. We are responsible 
not only for what we do but for what we fail todo. That failure to act 
may be, like Eli’s failure in parental duty, itself the most disastrous kind 
of action. The highness of the standard which you may set should not 
be your excuse for indolence and “great searchings of heart,” but should 
rather stimulate you even to “ jeopard your lives” “in the high places of 
the field.” The higher the duty, the higher the glory and reward of even 
an attempt, honest and earnest, to perform it. 


THE PERMANENCE OF CHRISTIANITY. 


In recalling the eminent services of our late associate, Dr. 
Sears, we are constantly reminded of his great work on the 
fourth Gospel, in which he has contributed to the defence of the 
genuineness of that Gospel, and by implication of the other three, 
the most compact body of argument which has fallen under our 
notice. We agree with him in the belief that those records were 
written by the men whose names they bear; and we would yield 
to none in our grateful appreciation of them. Yet it seems to us 
that the importance of the question is overrated on both sides, — 
Christians regarding the Gospels as the only basis for their faith 
and hope, and those of the opposite camp imagining that they 
have annihilated the religion of Christ in discrediting the canon- 
ical narratives of his life and teachings. But here both parties 
are in the wrong. It is an error to suppose that Christianity is 
dependent on the Gospels, or would sustain a deadly wound were 
it proved, as it is alleged, that they were not written till the middle 
of the second century, and were unauthoritative compilations by 
unknown authors. It must be remembered that it was not the 
Gospels that created Christianity, but Christianity that created 
the Gospels. They are not the sources of our religion, but its 
products. They were not written—even if by their reputed 
authors—for the purpose of establishing or enlarging the Chris- 
tian Church, but were designed for the instruction of a Church 
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which already numbered its thousands of members in every part 
of the Roman Empire. 

The strongest ground for believing Christianity to be divine is 
its intrinsic divinity, the simplicity and purity of its theology, the 
faultlessness and completeness of its ethics, its unparalleled power 
over men’s hearts and consciences, its capacity of forming such 
characters as have been formed under no other auspices, and, 
above all, the consciousness of its shaping and controlling influ- 
ence in our own souls and lives. Next in importance, and fore- 
most among the historical evidences of Christianity, is the 
undoubted fact that there lived in Judea, in the reigns of Augus- 
tus and Tiberius, a person who inaugurated a new era, for human- 
ity, whose influence spread with unprecedented rapidity over the 
whole civilized world, grew under the very forees that seemed 
adequate to crush it out of being, and has, down to our own time, 
shown itself the most potent moral and spiritual force that has 
ever wrought upon the earth. When we consider the obscurity 
of his birth, the slenderness of his opportunities, the brevity of his 
career, and the ignominy of his death, we are compelled to own that 
there must have been in him an inward worth and might such as 
can have resided in no other human being of whom history gives 
us the record. Such vast effects must have had a commensurate 
cause. These effects were rife throughout the Roman Empire 
long before the fourth Gospel can have been written, or the first 
translated from its original Hebrew (or Syro-Chaldaic) for general 
circulation. Had those books never been written, the tokens of 
this intense spiritual force would have been as distinctly traceable 
as they are now. Were there not such tokens in the history of 
the age, the Gospels, by whomever written, would be incredible; 
they are credible, by whomever written, precisely because such 
effects were produced, as could have been produced by no 
meaner agency than they portray; if they were written in later 
times, and by unknown authors, they are equally credible, because 
these effects are beyond the shadow of a doubt. 

But suppose that these Gospels had never been written, what 
authentic information should we now have of the Saviour’s life 
and teachings? We should have, in the first place, St. Paul’s 
Epistles, ten of which are generally admitted as genuine even by 
sceptical critics, while the four most important—those to the 
Romans, Corinthians, and Galatians— are not called in question 
even by those who cast doubt on everything that can admit of 
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objection or cavil. Some of these Epistles were written earlier 
than any one supposes the first Gospel to have been written, and 
Paul died many years before the earliest date assigned to the 
fourth. These Epistles recognize Jesus as a being of transcendent 
excellence, of superhuman endowments, of rightful primacy in the 
spiritual hierarchy; and they supply, with a list of witnesses, the 
narrative of his resurrection from the dead. In fine, they demon- 
strate that the evangelic conception of Jesus was not an after- 
growth, but was fully formed in the very generation that had 
lived with him. ‘The strongest argument urged for the late 
authorship of the Gospels is, that in an historical age it would 
have taken.more than a century for such myths to group them- 
selves around an ordinary human life. We admit this, and 
because they appear so early, we believe them to have been not 
myths, but facts. The conception was one that sprang either 
from the cross or from the broken sepulchre. If from the cross, 
it could never have taken possession of a strong, highly-cultivated, 
astute, bitterly hostile mind, like St. Paul’s; if from the broken 
sepulchre, no wonder that it constrained assent and disarmed 
hostility. 

We have next, in the writings of Justin Martyr—a scholar, a 
philosopher, one of the most learned men of the age next succeed- 
ing that of the apostles,—so full an account of the life and teach- 
ings of Jesus, that, were the first three Gospels lost, we could 
almost reconstruct them from him. He constantly quotes, as he 

. says, from the Memoirs of the Apostles, or Memoirs written by 
the Apostles, generally not, however, in the precise words of the 
Evangelists. If he had their Gospels and was familiar with them, 
it was most likely that he would quote from memory ; for literal 
quotation would have been a cumbrous process, almost impossible 
without an assistant, as two hands would have been needed to 
keep aroll open. If it was our Gospels that he quoted, then we 
have ample proof that they were old enough to have been written 
by their reputed authors. If it was other records that he used, 
and our Gospels were written later, then we have proof that 
accounts closely agreeing with them had come from the apostolic 
age. In either case, the conception of Jesus, which we are 
assured must have required more than a century for its forma- 
tion, came to him full-grown in writings which bore date in the 
lifetime of the Apostles. Thus, had our Gospels never been 
written, we see that we have in Paul and Justin the Jesus of the 
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Gospels in full, and their accounts would have sufficed to trans- 
mit the wonderful story to all coming time. ? 

But even if our Gospels were not written till the middle of the 
second century, they still are monuments of an established, suc- 
cessful, culminating Christianity; and, especially, all in them that 
is pure, grand, lofty in sentiment, must have been derived from 
the spiritual impulse given to human thought and feeling by 
Jesus Christ. Thus the blended and alternating sublimity and 
pathos of the discourses recorded in the fourth Gospel were virt- 
ually his, whether the discourses fell from hjs lips or not. If they 
were uttered by him, then “never man spake like this man”; if 
they grew up in the devout meditation of a Christian soul of a 
later age, they are none the less the divinest words that ever 
flowed from human pen, and they attest an inspiration that can 
have had its source only in the bosom of God and the courts of 
heaven. 

But it must be borne in mind that it is not only, or even chiefly, 
by the written record that Christianity has been transmitted and 
diffused. As we have seen, it had attained a very large accept- 
ance and made many thousand converts before it had any records 
in general circulation; and it has always been most effectively 
propagated by preaching, and by individual example and influ- 
ence. The sacred fire has been caught and passed on from soul 
to soul and from age to age. The religion lived and wrought 
mightily through centuries when the Gospels were a sealed book 
even to most of the clergy; for the ages stigmatized as dark 
indicate in their history the fruitful working of Christian belief 
and sentiment. The world sank into them with all the better 
elements of the old civilization stamped out and not replaced by 
the inroads of Northern barbarism; it emerged from them with 
domestic slavery extirpated, woman disenthralled, the atrocities 
of war mitigated, and the germs of our more humane modern 
civilization in vigorous growth. Then came ages when the writ- 
ten Word was still hardly seen save in the cloister; but when the 
Gospel was embodied in those miracles of art, which were true - 
evangels to their birth-time, and will continue so, while stone 
remains upon stone, marble holds its forms, and colors defy the 
effacing fingers of time. There never has been a period in the 
Christian ages when the sanctifying influence of soul upon soul, 
of life upon life, has not been exerted, to a great degree, inde- 
pendently of the written Word; and had not the Gospels or any 
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Christian book ever been written, the real, living, manifested, 
heart-subduing Gospel would still have made its track of heavenly 
light all down the ages and all over the world. 

We have said these things, not because we hold the written 
Gospels in less than transcendent reverence. We believe them; 
we love them; we rejoice in them; we thank God for them. But 
if there be any timid souls that tremble for their faith because 
suspicion is cast by men of reputed learning on the primitive anti- 
quity and authorship of these records, we would show them that 
such doubts, if authentic, leave the foundations of their faith 
unshaken in their massive strength, in their adamantine firmness, 
in their immovable and eternal repose on the Rock of Ages. 


A. P. P. 


AN ADDED WORD ON ALEXANDER HAMILTON, 


That Hamilton was appreciated by his contemporaries, and that 
the verdict of history has borne out the high testimony given to 
his character and services when the grief at his death was fresh, 
will be seen by comparing with Mr. Morse’s book the following 
passage from the eulogy delivered by Hon. Harrison Gray Otis 
before the citizens of Boston within a few weeks of that occur- 
rence : — 


He was the darling of Nature, and privileged beyond the rest of her 
favorites. His mind caught at a glance that perfect comprehension of a 
subject for which others are indebted to patient labor and investigation. 
In whatever department he was called to act, he discovered an intuitive 
knowledge of its duties, so that after running through the circle of office, 
as a soldier, statesman, and financier, no question remained for which he 
had been qualified, but only in which he had evinced the most superla- 
tive merit. ... He was indeed ambitious, but not of power; he was ambi- 
tious only to convince the world of the spotless integrity of his adminis- 
tration and character. This was the key to the finest sensibilities of his 
heart. He shrunk from the imputation of misconduct in public life ; 
and if his judgment ever misled him, it was only when warped by an 

_ excessive eagerness to vindicate himself at the expense of his discretion. 
... The virtues of his private and domestic character comprised what- 
ever conciliates affection and begets respect. To envy he was a stranger, 
and of merit and talents the unaffected eulogist and admirer. The 
charms of his conversation, the brilliance of his wit, his regard to 

* decorum, his ineffable good humor, which led him down from the highest 

range of intellect to the level of colloquial pleasantry, will never be for- 
gotten, perhaps never equalled. 
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THE POPE AND THE EMPEROR. 


Since the careful Life of Hildebrand by the learned Voigt, 
and the brilliant article in the Hdinburgh Review, were published, 
some thirty years ago, the story of the famous Pope and Saint 
has been many times told by Catholic and Protestant writers; 
sometimes at great length, as by the patient Gfrérer, whose seven 
thick octavos almost fill a library shelf. Just as the interest had 
begun to subside, the quarrel of Prussia with the Papacy comes in 
to revive it, and the medieval hero becomes again a representative 
man. In an able paper recently read to the French Institute, 
Professor Zeller reviews the history, adding to it new informa- 
tion from authorities heretofore unused. The young emperor 
here appears in a more favorable light than the Catholic writers 
have presented him, and his humiliation is much less complete. 
It was a drawn game, after all, between the Pope and Emperor, 
and it is not easy to say which got the worst of it in the end. 
The Pope had the mortification of seeing from his prison in the 
Castle of St. Angelo the man whom he had humiliated and 
disgraced at Canossa crowned as Emperor by the rival Pope 
whom this man had set up. The dramatic scene was not all on 
one side. And we are now witnessing the other side of the 
victory at the great Council, when the obsequious prelates decreed 
the Infallibility of their Lord, in the insolent defiance which 
another German ruler sends back to Papal mandates. 

The defeat of Kaiser William in this controversy has been 
inferred and predicted from the examples in the annals of the 
Church of similar strifes, and especially of this great strife at the 
end of the eleventh century, before which the world stood 
amazed and aghast. But it must be comforting to the Kaiser 
and his Chancellor to learn that the impression is mistaken, and 
that Hildebrand did not really come out triumphant from his 
hand-to-hand conflict. It is not true that the Church, as a secu- 
lar power, has subjugated the State for any considerable time or 
in any absolute way. Its victories have been deceptive and 
short-lived. Quite as often in the history of the last one thou- 
sand years has the Pope been a vassal as a dictator, and Kings 
have declared their will in the Conclave of Cardinals as much as 
the Pope has declared his will in the Courts of Kings. England, 
Germany, France, Spain, and minor States, have all in their turn 
installed their instruments in the Vatican. Even now, when the 
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temporal Power of the Father of Christerdom has been wrested 
from him, and he is the self-constituted prisoner of the “subalpine 
King,” it is safe to say that in the choice of a new Pope, the 
Kings, even the Protestant Kings, will have a voice; and that the 
‘fear of offending monarchs may break the hopes of some confi- 
dent candidates. The present Pope, though he has outlived in 
office all of Peter’s line, is not immortal; and in the order of 
human things, a new choice cannot be far off. C. H. B. 


A POET RESUSCITATED. 


More than fifty years ago, a dramatic poem was published in 
England by a young man, Charles Wells by name, entitled 
“Joseph and his Brethren.” No one seems to have read it; the 
critics did not notice it; it was neither condemned directly, nor was 
it damned with faint praise. It did not fall out of memory, simply 
because it was not taken up,—not seen; no one was interested 
to make it known. It is safe to say that not one reader of 
English literature in half a million has ever known of the exist- 
ence of the book or of its author. But now when the author is 
an old man, and expecting his near departure, he finds himself 
suddenly famous, as his long forgotten book is brought out from 
its dust, and heralded to another generation as one of the great 
poems of the age, to be ranked with the great poems of the world, 
and but little behind the work of Shakespeare. That is what Mr. 
Algernon Swinburne, who writes the preface, says of it; and if 
he is not a competent judge, who can be? In the music of the 
diction, in the beauty of the sentiment, in the force of the 
thought, in the wealth of the imagery, the critics tell us that its 
equal is not easily to be found. In a little time every one will be 
reading it, and if the tired soul of the poet is still susceptible of 
joy, he will take up the song of aged Simeon in the Temple, 
and praise the Lord that the long-delayed justice has come at 
last. 

An incident of this kind will doubless raise the hearts bowed 
down of many disappointed poets who have wondered at the 
blindness of ungrateful publishers, spurning the treasures which 
they ought to recognize. All the more encouraging is it that the 
subject of the poem is Biblical, like the subjects of so many first 
efforts of pious bards. Probably Scriptural themes set to rhyme 
fare more hardly with the editors of journals than themes more 
secular. Pious poetry gets less mercy when it is poor, The 
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loves of Dido and Atneas are more winning than the loves of 
Jacob and Rachel. One of the characters, however, of this 
Pheenix poem, of which the scene is partly in Egypt, is the wife 
of Potiphar; she has here the musical name of Phraxanor, and 
she calls to mind the Cleopatra of the great dramatist. Let our 
religious young men and damsels take courage from this example! 
If their fervent outpourings are rejected, and their muse, instead 
of being crowned, is left to pine and mourn, the day shall come 
when the world will think better of it, and some famous poet 
shall expose to the world the genius which it has passed by. 
Only let them keep copies of the manuscript,:as the hard-hearted 
publishers so generally announce, as “a rule to which they can 
make no exceptions,” that they decline to return rejected manu- 
script. Perhaps there will be an instant searching of garrets for 
these hidden gems. C. H. B. 


THINGS AT HOME. 
THE ANNIVERSARIES. 


Our good Anniversary season has again come and passed away. 
Again we have missed dear faces from the ranks, and our hearts 
would sink within us when we contemplate each year what Death 
has done, if we did not remember what Life also has done more 
abundantly for the beloved ones who walk in the nearer presence 
of God, and do his work above; what Life also is doing for those 
who are left behind, who feel themselves newly consecrated 
whenever the door of heaven opens to receive a brother or sister, 
who march on their way not fainting, not hurried, but in good 
cheer, seeing the fields all around white for the harvest, eager to 
work, yet remembering the word of the Master that it is not the 
time we toil, but the spirit of our labors that will make us accept- 
able with him. So it will be all the same if we are called at 
morning, or at mid-day, or at evening. We have this moment 
eternal life in our Father’s home. It matters not which mansion 
we are in; human souls are always near. Love is ever with us; 
the spirit of our Master, his personal magnetism, runs like a soft 
fibre through all our organic and spiritual life, and links us with 
the great chain of believers above and below. “All things are 
ours,” says the Apostle, “ whether life or death, or things ~present 
or things to come, and we are Christ’s and Christ is God’s.” Let 
us begin again with new courage. 

13 
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LETTER FROM DR. MORISON. 


We have received a letter from Dr. Morison, a part of which we 
insert here. We should have been pleased to welcome him at 
our meetings, but as he was not able to return so soon, our 
readers will, we are sure, be glad to have some tidings of him- 


‘Botoena, April 28, 1876. 


Dear Mrs. Lowe,— Many thanks for your letter which it was a great 
pleasure to receive, though I was pained to hear of Mr. Barber’s serious 
illness. I trust that long before this he is entirely well again. With 
Mr. Bowles my personal relations had always been pleasant, and I am 
grieved to think that I shall not see him when I return. 

We are to be so entirely on the wing during the next four months that 
I do not think it worth the while to send the Review to me unless for 
some special reason. We expect to spend the month of May in the north 
of Italy, or three weeks of it; then a flying visit to Germany; two or 
three weeks in Switzerland, so as to reach London early in July. We are 
to leave Liverpool for Boston the 22d of August. 

Our three months in Rome were most interesting and instructive. 
Every day brought something new. We like the Italians, and look with 
profound interest at the experiment which they are making, working their 
way up through many obstacles into an enlightened public sentiment and 
a free government. I think they will succeed. They are certainly 
making progress. But the taxes are heavy and meet the people every- 
where; and the Church applies its thousands of heavy drags to keep 
things where they are. But I doubt whether the Pope is as powerful in 
Italy as he is in England or America. 

I had hoped to write for the Review a few articles on the state of things 
here. But seeing and doing day by day have used up my time and 
strength, and I must defer writing out my thoughts till I get home. The 
best minds that I have come in contact with here are the most hopeful. 

We hope to attend the Unitarian Conference in September. It was a 
part of my plan to be present at the May meetings of the Unitarians in 
London, but I find that I cannot do it. 

The world is going on very fast. I had a most interesting visit from 
Dr. Lothrop in Florence last Sunday. He spent two months in Egypt 
and spoke with great enthusiasm of what is doing there for the education 
of the young girls as well as boys. Liberal thought or rather liberty of 
thought is advancing with immense rapidity. My fear is that the free- 
dom will go on so fast as to leave the thought behind, and reach at one 
jump from superstition to irreligion. 

We have been enjoying a vast deal; but we shall be glad to get home 
again. Almost every month tells us of some dear friend whom we shall 
not find. Mr. Hall, Dr. Sears, Dr. Bushnell, Ward Cheney, Mrs. Lunt, 
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are some of the warm personal friends whose departure makes life poorer 
on this side of heaven. But they also make this world more sacred and 
lovely. 


Cordially yours, 


J. H. Morison. 


PROF. SAUVEUR’S METHOD OF TEACHING FRENCH. 


We have received a copy of Prof. Sauveur’s Introduction to the 
Teaching of Living Languages without Grammar or Diction- 
ary. Whatever we may have to say of this system, it is a fact 
that a large number of persons, young and old, in this community 
have found joy rather than sorrow in the process of acquiring the 
French language. We have always been inclined to doubt the 
truth of the old adage, “There is no roya! road to knowldege,” 
and now we begin to detest it. Everything should be royal in 
this world, for is it not our Father’s kingdom? Does he fret over 
his work and hate it? No. See how comfortably the forces of 
Nature go on their way, always accomplishing the thing that is 
necessary, never giving a rule for anything, half the time seeming 
to forget her own laws, producing divine facts, which always go 
before laws; and while we fume and cogitate, and try to write 
down the laws of Nature in the grammar of science, she pops out 
with sé many new exceptions that even an Agassiz gives up the 
work, not in despair, but cheerily declaring, virtually, that the 
best thing to do is to look sharp and see what comes next. 

We sympathize with Prof. Sauveur in the feeling of pity for all 
the torture inflicted upon young minds by grammars in foreign 
languages. We saw some young girls of fourteen the other day 
acting charades, and one of the scenes was a Latin recitation. It 
was done to the life. The dulness of the scholars and the 
pedantic arrogance of the teacher were so real that the scene was 
actually painful. It is said that all this cumbersome network of 
rules is good discipline for the mind. We do not believe it. A 
good, clear, and self-evident rule that darts upon the mind after the 
acceptance of a valuable fact is wholesome. But we do not have 
much faith in mental processes because they are processes, any 
more than we have faith in self-denial merely because it is self- 
denial. A friend of ours once said that at the age of thirteen she 
was able to go through with geometrical recitations to the great 
satisfaction of her teacher, solely on account of a good memory, 
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although she understood not a word of them. The rules of arith- 

metic were also equally incomprehensible and distasteful to her, 

until at the age of fifteen she was drilled with a class of girls in 

Colburn’s Mental Arithmetic by a wise and practical teacher, 

when for the first time she really understood fractions, and felt the 
. absolute simplicity and beauty of them. 

In regard to languages, we believe in grammar, but we believe 
in getting it without knowing it. We are inclined to stand up 
still for the Ollendorf Method, much as its so-called inane conver- 
sations have been ridiculed. If they are always used orally by 
the teacher, and not written down by the pupil, the principle 
seems to us something the same as that of Prof. Sauveur. The 
great difference is, that the maker of the sentences did not throw 
his whole soul into his work as Prof. Sauveur does. We do not 
often expect to find men of talent, taste, and sympathy who con- 
struct. living phrase-books; and extemporize them afresh every 
day upon their pupils with as much ardor as if they were finding 
for them the philosopher’s stone. There lies the difference. It is 
the magnetism of the man which shows itself throughout this 
little book, and would make any system successful, apart from the 
actual advantages which we believe are to be found in this 
method. We are disposed to think that memory is the great 
force required in the acquisition of foreign languages. Not the 
memory of rules, but the memory of certain words representing 
always certain facts. A learned and somewhat eccentric Swede 
once said to us that a person could speak any language if he 
would commit to memory perfectly thirty pages of any book, so 
that the moment he had ideas to express, the precise words for 
them would be stereotyped on the mind ready for use. We 
began by learning two pages of Massillon. We were convinced 
that the plan was good, but felt ourselves like the man’s horse, 
who, in obedience to a theory was kept on small diet; when his 
master got him down to one straw for his dinner, unluckily for 
the success of the experiment, he died in the operation. But 
when this memory is applied to the retention of natural and 
charming ideas, under the magic tongue of a master like Prof. 
Sauveur who never lets the mind sleep, we can imagine admirable 
results. 


M. P. L. 
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PASTEUR PELISSIER, OF BORDEAUX. 


The last number of the English Theological Review opens 
with a charming article by Dr. Reville on the late Pasteur 
Pelissier, of Bordeaux. He compares Pelissier with Athanase 
Coquerel, the younger, whom he calls the most eminent repre- 
sentative of Liberal Christianity in France, and although Pelissier 
had not that wide reputation of M. Coquerel, he thinks his 
influence ranks very high in the French Church. We do not 
propose to reproduce the article here; our readers must see it for 
themselves; but we have been impressed anew with the nervous 
power and beauty of French preaching from the few quotations 
made from Pelissier’s sermons. We are apt to think that we 
Protestant Congregational New Englanders are the only ones 
who know what good preaching is. Let us figure to ourselves 
one of those great Southern Protestant churches or temples in 
France, capable of holding two or three thousand hearers. Behold 
a man like Pelissier, loved and reverenced by the vast multitude; 
not a fanatical curé, who draws tears by picturing the sufferings 
of Christ; not a Calvinistic French divine who likes to paint the 
terrors of hell, but a man of our own way of thinking; liberal, 
clear, graphic, and carried along by the sweep of a high religious 
imagination; rationalistic, yet never leaving his strong Christian 
ground for intellectual theories; sensitive and emotional, yet 
never desceriding to puerilities to catch the ear of a crowd. If 
we can imagine our moral and intellectual tone of thought in 
New England grafted on to a Southern American man of genius 
we can conceive of this kind of oratory. It 1ecalls Montalembert. 
It reminds us, in fact, of the speeches of our best Southern men 
in Congress before the defence of slavery had warped their 
natures. Why should there not be a resemblance? Were not 
many of the Old Southern families here directly descended from 
the Huguenot stock? If we could be up and doing, and spread 
our ideas of Christianity in the Southern States, there is no telling 
how many Chrysostoms we should win into the vineyard. 

Pelissier seems to have been Unitarian in some points, and 
Orthodox in others. That is what we like. We have not much 
faith in the largeness of the man who calls himself “Orthodox or 
Unitarian to the back-bone,” although from social or religious 
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affinities, or from a just balanced conviction, he may choose to 
remain in one or the other fold all his life, and be really served 
and serving through these organizations. That is the fault which 
we should, perhaps, find with our liberal friends on the Continent. 
They want to have a man’s opinions cut and dried. Many of 
them think a man cannot consistently belong with them if he 
believes in the miracles. But this is just what we want. * Not to 
be shackled or bound down to any rut, but to have the winds of 
thought blowing from one denomination into another. There is 
no danger but what there will be enough general principles of 
action to make sects cohere, but there is danger that the principle 
of liberty will be killed out among radicals as among conserva- 
tives. This grand idea of liberty, combined with a perfect loyalty 
to Jesus Christ, as our great Leader to the Father, is the source 
of the French preacher’s power. We quote from M. Pelissier a 
passage in regard to Christianity which Dr. Reville has selected : — 


Christianity is the personal communion of man-with God, and brother- 
hood with all mankind. The kingdom of God which Jesus labored to 
establish was only this. Yes, we are in communion with God, because we 
are of divine race. God is in us. This is our transcendent claim. In 
the conscience there are two elements: first myself; then a higher objec- 
tive element, which is God. My conscience then is God interpenetrating 
my life. And so when men say that we are rationalists, we do not know 
what they mean. We rationalists! We are mystics; we are in immedi- 
ate relations with God. And this is why we suffer no mediators, no 
external authority; this is why we submit to no command of men; this 
is why we preserve our independence before the Bible, and stand upright 
even in the presence of Jesus Christ. God is our highest reason; it is 
he who enlightens, he who directs, he who speaks to us within. And it 
is because we have this sentiment, this experience of God, that we are 
Protestants, I would even say that we are Christians. For I prefer 
this name to the other. The name of Protestant has been illustrated by 
the heroism, the valor, the devotion of our fathers; but the name of 
Christian is better, inasmuch as it is universal, and has no sectarian 
reference. With Christianity, wherever there is a spiritual church, a 
direct communion with the living God, nothing shuts me out; I am a 
member of it. 


Some passages are quoted which show that Pelissier’s mind was 
not entirely divested of a belief in the old dogma of substitution, 
and Jesus as a victim. He even speaks of Jesus as God —“God 
striking himself,” — which does not accord with what he says before 
about our standing erect in the presence of Jesus Christ. But 
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we do not expect perfect consistency in religious thinkers any 
more than in philosophical men. The human mind is swayed by 
powerful images, tender emotions, old associations, which come in 
the way of a fixed creed of belief; and it*is fortunate for men 
that it is so; otherwise a great many rich natures would be lost to 
the world of religious thought and feeling; and so we are not at 
all afraid of M. Pelissier’s Orthodoxy. Cannot such men bring 
together the two parties in the French Church? We devoutly 
wish it. We quote a grand passage upon immortality, which 
should have been heard with a breathless mass of human beings, 
in the old French Temple, to be truly appreciated :— 


I believe in a simple, true, living immortality. It is with pride that, 
feeble as I am, I believe in the perpetuity of my existence. Yes, I believe 
in immortality, and I boldly deny death. I am not a savant. I do not pre- 
tend to speak in the name of science; but I know that the science of this 
world affirms the existence of the molecule, and proclaims that this molecule 
which is perpetually undergoing transformation cannot perish. And you 
and I—all of us who have wept, who have suffered, who have attained 
the grandeur before God of having loved goodness, and sought after 
truth; we who are the seekers of the Infinite, and as such come before 
the Eternal; we who present ourselves before him with our griefs, those 
griefs which are our crown of glory,—shall we end in nothing? We 
who have worked, who have desired good, who have sought for justice, 
Jesus, the welfare of humanity, shall we have pursued this quest in vain? 
Shall our work survive only in the remembrance of men? No, my friends. 
I offer you no proofs, for they are useless. Our hearts and consciences 
cry out, Believe in a living humanity, in a personal immortality. Yes, 
we shall live. There is in it a mystery which I do not seek to penetrate, a 
great veil which ought not to sadden you, for it must needs hang over 
the last moment of life: Death, in fact, is above all a great thing, 
because it is an act of faith. Man is a grand creature, because he feels 
that he is dying and is not afraid. An old poet has said love is stronger 
than death. There is another thing also stronger than death, and that is 
conscience. The man who has struggled, who has wept, who has pursued 
the ideal, and who dies denying death, is a grand spectacle. . . . I am then 
weak enough to trust in God without troubling myself as to what, after 
my death, may become of my personality. Each of us may say with 
Jesus, “ My Father, thou gavest me life, and thou takest it again: blessed 
be thou.” 


MISS COBBE, ON WOMAN'S FITNESS FOR THE MINISTRY. 


Miss Cobbe has a very brisk and sensible article in this number 
of the Review on the “Fitness of Woman for the Ministry.” It 
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is full of candid confessions in regard to the many things which 
may be found lacking at first in women candidates for this work; 
bright sallies at the prejudices and inertia of men; little home- 
thrusts at women thémselves; and general denunciations of the 
asceticism of the Ancient Church, which had a holy horror of a 
woman in any office of the Church, and which finds its imitators 
in the ritualists of the present day, who affect the sincere convic- 
tions of the old believers. These caustic thrusts which dart one 
way and the other, from the brilliant pen of the writer, first at 
men, then at women, then at society and institutions and ecclesi- 
asticism, are accompanied with able reflections upon the necessity 
of a thorough education for women preachers; kindly and appre- 
ciative tributes to some who are already known in this country; 
and delicate and tender recognition and emphasis of those quali- 
ties of motherhood, sympathy, mercy, and piety which dwell in 
the breasts of women, and make them so fitted for a large part of 
ministerial work. Miss Cobbe’s earnest, religious nature rises to 
a high strain of eloquence and piety before she closes, and we 
women have reason to be proud and grateful that we have so 
noble and able a pleader of our own sex. 


JAMES MARTINEAU’S INTRODUCTION TO TAYLER’S “RETROSPECT 


OF RELIGIOUS LIFE IN ENGLAND.” 


Mr. Martineau’s edition of the Retrospect of the Religious 
Life of England, by John James Tayler, is attracting much 
attention abroad. Mr. Martineau’s Introduction itself is a rich 
and valuable contribution to the religious thought of the day. 
His survey of the present condition of the Christian Church is 
worthy of his devout and truly catholic as well as poetic mind. 
He pays a just tribute to the Independents and their efforts to 
widen their university culture for ministers, their relaxation of 
the old dogmatic rigor, without any loss of spirituality, and their 
absolute boldness, of thought in such representatives as Rev. 
Baldwin Brown, the non-believer in eternal punishment, and Dr. 
Davidson, and Mr. Picton. Under the head of non-Christian 
Theism, he speaks warmly of the writings of Theodore Parker, of 
F. W. Newman, and Miss Cobbe, and thinks they have had con- 

* siderable influence in stimulating the movement of Indian Theism. 
Some of his expressions are very happy, as for instance, in com- 
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paring the theistic movement in England with that in India, he 
says :— 


Theism here is a product of scepticism; Theism there is a kindling of 
inspiration. Here it is the clinging to a God not lost; there the rapture 
of a God just found. Perhaps the happiest sign for its societies here is 
their fraternal interest in its representatives there. If anything can 
charm to rest the ever-creaking logic of distrust, and wake up some 
uniting harmony of spiritual affection, it may be the appreciated example 
of a kindred faith free of detaining doubts and kindled with Divine love. 


Under the head of Christian Theism, he has cordial words for 
those who, though they exist among the Unitarians, do not value 
much the Christian profession, or the rites of the Church. He 
thinks their position the result of a reaction against the rigid 
Scripturalism in which they were trained, but believes there is 
room for “every conscientious and thoughtful experiment on their 
part.” He falls back, however, with satisfaction upon many Uni-* 
tarians who differ from them in their love of the past, and their 
allegiance to Jesus Christ, and the traditions of the Church. He 
says : — 


Meanwhile, however, there are many Unitarians to whom the dis- 
covered fallibility of Scripture brings no shock, and spoils nothing that 
has been the object of their trust and love; who had long ceased to look 
out for any “external authority,” or ask for foreign information respect- 
ing things Divine; who expect no help in their approach to God and 
ascent to higher duty, except through the hierarchy of greater and holier 
minds; but who see in Jesus Christ the supreme term in that hierarchy, 
the realization of life in God, the image of a pure and tender humanity 
made perfect in weakness and sublime in humiliation by utter self- 
surrender to his loftiest call. In this aspect his figure looks upon them 
with the power of an objective conscience, still clear and living, scarcely 
dimmed by its encumbering traditions, and unhurt by fiction because 
transcending it. ‘They affect no independence of this spiritual ideal, and 
decline to part from it. It has rendered possible to them a consciousness 
of Divine relations, a faith in the resources of humanity and the uplifting 
presence of an Infinite Compassion, and an apprehension ef the range of 
duty, which no private experience, no intellectual speculation would have 
enabled them to reach.’ They refuse, therefore, to quit the line and dis- 
own the obligations of the Christian succession; and conceive that, by 
identifying their religion by name with the religion of Christ, they mark 
at once its source and its type with exactitude and simplicity. To take a 
new name is to profess a new thing. But they make no pretension to 
render any purer worship than went forth into the night on the moun- 
tains of Galilee, and in the garden of Gethsemane; to fix any higher, 
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standard of duty than was raised in the saying, “Be ye therefore perfect, 
as your Father in heaven is perfect”; to aspire to more gracious affec- 
tions than those which for ages have brought a consecration upon the 
“little child,” and pity upon the guilty, and prayers of forgiveness upon 
the persecutor’s head. And so organic is the constitution of humanity, 
that, even if you teach the same truths to-day that have been heard and 
lived of old, you will teach in vain if you suppress their age and start 
them afresh as your own new lights. Their power is not logical and 
abstract, but comes through human life,—the minds that have held 
them, the souls they have subdued, the vestiges they have left on succes- 
sive times and nations. A religion that declines to be united with the 
past will hardly avail to combine men in the present; in ceasing to be 
historical, it loses its best hope of becoming social. 


We cannot resist quoting this noble and beautiful closing pas- 
sage : — 


It is the distinctive glory of the Christian religion that it is a tissue of 
personal affections, sweetening, expanding, exalting human life, by ties 
of relation with all known ranks of being; fraternal service to men, 
filial trust towards the “Father in Heaven,” reverent allegiance to the 
“Son of Man,” who has brought them into open communion. Other 
systems have had their sublimity of conception, kosmical, metaphysical, 
poetical; but here alone have we an organization of the universe by an 
omnipresent net-work of moral sympathies. Unless this glory is to fade, 
no living object in the associated family of minds must be removed, — 
either dropped from the series as a superfluous link, or construed from a 
reality into a dream, reduced from One who thinks and loves to that 
which blindly necessitates. Religion, it has been said, is “morality 
colored with emotion”; yes, but the emotion of a dependent mind look- 
ing up to amind all-righteous and supreme. -Again it has been said, 
religion is “moral idealism”; yes, hut with eye upon an ideal which 
has been humanly realized on earth, and for ever constitutes a divine 
perfection in heaven. Take away all objective seat for your inward 
vision, turn it from a perception into a phantom, let it hang in the air 
and never have been; and, though it may raise a sigh, and pour a 
plaintive music over life, it can inspire no worship and nerve no will. 
There is a wave of heathen Pantheism sweeping over our time which 
threatens to obliterate the consciousness of this truth, and to leave us 
only the phrases of ancient piety with the life. washed out, the empty 
ghosts of the saint’s prayer and the martyr’s cry. Trust, love, reverence, 
between person and person, speaking in living communion, and quicken- 
ing all faithful action, are the central essence of pure religion, and the 
special gift of Christianity. This gift it is the highest function of 
spiritual philosophy in our age to protect and hand down with unabated 
power. 

M. P. Le 
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REVIEW OF CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Text-Book of Poetry; from Wordsworth, Coleridge, Burns, 
Beattie, Goldsmith, and Thomson. With Sketches of the 
Authors’ Lives, Notes, and Glossaries. (pp. 694); and 


Text-Book of Prose; from Burke, Webster, and Bacon. With 
Notes, and Sketches of the Authors’ Lives. For use in Schools 
and Classes. (pp. 636.) By the Rev. Henry N. Hudson. Bos- 
ton: Ginn Brothers. 


This pair of volumes has some special and rather remarkable 
qualities, and deserves special notice. If we were selecting out of 
the whole range of English authors the passages which give us 
most pleasure, and which we think best worth knowing, we 
certainly should not take such an immense proportion of the 
poetry from Wordsworth, or of the prose from Burke and Web- 
ster, as Mr. Hudson has here given us. On the other hand, most 
school selections have entirely overlooked the value, for purposes 
of discipline, of strongly curbing at the start the propensity to 
rush into the boundless range of miscellaneous reading. To 
detain the young reader — forcibly, as it were — upon one or two 
authors of acknowledged and first-rate merit, may be the best 
possible service at a particular stage of their education. 

For ourselves, we are extremely sorry that Mr. Hudson did not 
give Milton at least half the space (500 pages) which he has oceu- 
pied with Wordsworth: for cultivating the sense of what is 
highest in poetry, “Comus” and “ Lycidas” seem to us incompara- 
bly better than “The Excursion.” And we ‘should have flanked 
the magnificent rhetoric of Burke at least with the equally mag- 
nificent narrative of Macaulay, touching the career and the 
impeachment of Warren Hastings. It may, perhaps, be answered 
that Milton and Macaulay may be taken for granted, while the 
others cannot. At any rate, Mr. Hudson has given the others, 
and not these. And it may be worth while to ask the reason 
why. 

The particular point he wishes to secure is, that an English 
reader, or learner, shall have something of the advantage which 
the student of Greek or Latin gets, from having his studies, the 
first few years, confined to two or three standard authors. If one 
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is going to read a great deal of Greek and Latin in the counse of 
his life, the best thing that can happen to him is to be well- 
grounded at the start in Homer, Xenophon, and Herodotus, in 
Cicero, and Virgil. So with the English authors whom Mr. Hud- 
son has chosen for his representative ones. We should think of 
them for their educational value. It is pretty safe to say that one 
who has once been trained to read Wordsworth intelligently, will 
be capable of far more instruction and delight from the higher 
English poetry than if his acquaintance were with a miscellany of 


brilliant passages. On this point we copy from Mr. Hudson’s 
preface : — 


In our education, therefore, it is of prime importance that such tastes 
should be early set or quickened in the mind; that while we are giving 
people the ability to converse with books, no pains should be spared to 
inspire them with the love of books that are good. Once possess them 
with a genuine, hearty love of a few first-rate authors, and then their 
culture in all its parts, so far as books can minister to it, is duly cared for; 
that love, those tastes, will become a sort of instinct, to prompt and 
guide them to what is wholesome and pure. And in this, as in other 
things, the ways of purity and health are also the ways of lasting and 
ever-growing pleasure and delight. 


In a day of sensational story-telling and buncombe speech- 
making, it would be hard: to overrate the value, to a young mind, 
of those most masculine of English writers, and greatest masters 
of rhetorical expression, whom Mr. Hudson has included in his 
“Prose.” It is hardly to be supposed that the longer passages 
will be generally read through in course, as we read the speeches 
of Cicero at school; though time for this, even, might better be 
spared from something else. But there are gorgeous and famous 
passages which have an historical celebrity. These the reader has 
the great advantage here of finding generally in their connection, 
as parts of the argument to which they belong. That wonderful 
passage of Burke, the desolation of the Carnatic, by Hyder Ali, is 
far more impressive as part of the most vivid and powerful speech 
which contains it, than it could possibly be as a mere fragment. 

There is one other value of these books which may be worth 
mentioning, —their value as possessions when the school-days. are 
over. For all the common uses of a family library they are even 
better than a complete edition of Mr. Hudson’s favorite authors, 
Wordsworth and Burke ; of Webster’s speeches and Bacon’s essays, 
they contain about all that one cares to keep within easy reach. 
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It is a point too much overlooked, that even the greatest authors 
are best known by their best works, without much alloy of what 
is inferior. For completeness’ sake, our shelves are cumbered 
with many a weary load, which had best be spared,— well enough 
for libraries of reference, but a sore trial to purse and patience ; 
from which sorrowful condition, the popular favorites, Dickens 
and Thackeray, are not exempt; nor even the great names of 
Wordsworth, Burke, and Webster. On the other hand, the 
“literary chips and splinters” which fill the bulk of most school- 
collections, are a very sorry substitute for such a piece of manly 
eloquence as Burke’s “Letter to a Noble Lord,” or Webster's 
“Reply to Hayne.” Here again, Mr. Hudson shall speak for 
himself : — 


The miscellaneous selections ‘now so commonly in use, involve one 
error of so gross a character that it ought not to be left unnoticed. Those 
selections make a merit, apparently, of rgnging over as wide a field of 
authorship as may be, and value themselves in proportion to the number 
of authors included. So their method is to treat the giants and the 
pigmies, the big guns and the popguns of literature on a footing of 
equality ; nay, you shall often find the smaller made even more prominent 
than the greater, perhaps because the former are more apt to.be popular 
than the latter....This is an application of the leveling principle so 
unjust, and so inexpedient, that we may well marvel how it should be 
tolerated in any walks of liberal learning and culture. 


J. H. As 


Victorian Poets. By Edmund Clarence Stedman. Boston: J. R. 
Osgood & Co. 1876. 


The papers now constituting this volume were mostly con- 
tributed serially to Scribner’s Magazine. The principal excep- 
tion is that which traces the parallel between Tennyson and 
Theocritus. This was given in the Adlantic, and won much com- 
mendation for its appreciative and scholarly presentation of an 
interesting study. This book has been, the author tells us, a 
growth. It was not planned and manufactured; but as the pleas- 
urable toil went on, each part indicated and called for the next. 
There is, consequently, a legitimate succession, an order, and a 
harmony in the whole that make the work quite complete. It is, 
so far as we know, the only book of its kind,—the only book 
which presents so thorough and careful a survey of the English 
poets and poetry of the present century. The temper of the book 
and. the literary style are equal to the intrinsic attractiveness of 
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the study. Mr. Stedman is himself a poet not inferior to those 
whose work he so justly estimates; he therefore writes in a spirit 
of sympathetic fellowship. He writes better prose than poets are 
wont to do; and the result is reading as enjoyable as it is ipstruc- 
tive. He confines himself to the present reign. He analyzes the 
poetry of our era to find the qualities that difference it from the 
several periods that have preceded. He calls the present period 
“composite,”— the immediate successor and natural product of 
an era marked by the passion of the Byronic school and the medi- 
tative simplicity of the Wordsworthian. Of this composite style, 
Tennyson is, of course, the prime and representative poet; but 
Landor is the poet first presented. Landor published his first 
poems full twenty years before the Queen was born; but he is 
counted as Victorian rather than Georgian, because the continu- 
ous work of a long life has progressively developed-and illustrated - 
these idyllic and artistic qualities that characterize this period. 
Mrs. Browning — one of the finest spirits and most womanly of 
women human life has seen — receives a sympathetic and appre- 
ciative chapter. Another chapter is given to Hood, Proctor, and 
Matthew Arnold,— these as chiefly representative of the period. 
After a review of “the general choir,” we have more extended 
mention and criticism of Browning, and several of the later 
singers, as Morris, Buchanan, Rossetti, and Swinburne. 
_ Having read this book with great enjoyment and some thor- 
oughness, and laid it down, it seems naturally to leave itself in a 
sort of threefold way in the memory: first, the analysis of the 
poetic work and method, and the characteristics of the period 
under review; secondly, an extended examination of several of 
the choice and leading spirits; thirdly, the introduction and rapid 
review of the great body of singers. Each of these departments 
has a value peculiarly its own. On the whole, we have felt most 
interest in the last,—the two chapters on “The General Choir.” 
So comprehensive, condensed, and judicial is this analysis and 
distribution, that one of ordinary acquaintance with the authors 
discussed, needs to read slowly, and will find great help and 
pleasure in studying their works with these chapters as a guide. 
This book grows greatly upon us with familiarity. Such 
acquaintance with his great theme, such breadth of view, such 
discriminating and just criticism, and withal such sympathy, make 
a book not only invaluable, but indispensable henceforth to one 
who would understand the English poetry of this century. We 
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wish, finally, that Mr. Stedman would come home and do a similar 
service for our native poets, their readers, and lovers. 

It must not be omitted to say that the work is finished with a 
very complete and useful Index. 


The Antiquities of Israel. By Heinrich Ewald, late Professor 
of the University of Géttingen. Translated from the German 
by Henry Shaen Solly, M. A. Boston: Lockwood, Brooks 


& Co. 

If this volume was printed in Boston, the publishers deserve 
high praise for their imitation of the best English work. The 
translation, especially in the first chapters, is less idiomatic than 
we might wish, not so truly English, even, as Carpenter’s transla- 
tion of Ewald’s larger work. But it becomes easier as it goes on, 
and we get rid of. the impression that we are reading an obscure 
book. Ewald’s German style is not of the best; neither is it of 
the worst. , 

But the book itself is of the highest value. It is full in detail , 
it is accurate in statement; its scholarship is amazing in affluence; 
the thoughts and suggestions are original, if the inferences are not 
always convincing; and it is free from that pugnacious dogma- 
tism which is the troublesome feature of most of Ewald’s works. 
The arrangement is more scientific than in most of the treatises 
of Biblical antiquities, and irrelevant matter is left out. It is not 
only a book of reference, to be consulted, but a book of instruc- 
tion, to be read straight on; and it is safe to say that an enthusi- 
astic Biblical student will not wish to lay the book down until he 
has read it through. 

It opens by a short Introduction on the “Laws and Customs of 
the Theocracy in its Transition to the Monarchy,” which has some 
striking remarks on the use and value of symbols as more expres- 
sive than words. In four sections are successively treated, 
“Human Action toward God,” — prayers, vows, sacrifices, gifts, 
fastings, the Sabbath, and the like; “The Divine Demands for 
Holiness and Righteousness,” specifying what are clean and 
unclean things, and what acts and relations are sacred; then, the. 
“Organization of the Kingdom as Connecting the Human and 
Divine Sides of the Religion”; and, finally, the “Supplement,” 
which explains and illustrates the Sabbath cycle. In consider- 
ing these general questions, almost everything belonging to relig- 
ion and morality, to human and divine relations in their outward 
manifestation, is brought into the survey. 
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To quote striking passages from this most copious book, 
enriched, moreover, with notes as instructive as the text, would 
be easy; and yet there would be an embarrassment of choice. We 
can only advise all students of the Seripture to keep the book by 
them, as an arbiter, a mentor, and a quickener of the spirit. It 
has in it the soul as well as the form of the Hebrew life. 


Cc. H. B. 


Channing. Sa Vie et sa Doctrine. D’ Apres ses Ecrits et sa 
Correspondance. Par René Lavollée. Paris: Plon et Cie. 


The philosopher Rémusat, and the publicist Laboulaye, in their 
eloquent volumes, have made Channing known to the educated 
mind of France, and done justice to his genius, his wisdom, and 
his spirit of prophecy. His latest French eulogist is a Catholic of 
the stamp of Montalembert, in full sympathy with the large, free, 
tolerant spirit of the American reformer, yet regretting that so 
noble a soul should have been beguiled into the heresy of Ration- 
alism. His dissent from the liberal theology of Channing is all 
éxpressed in the second chapter of the book, which considers the 
theological opinions of the Unitarian leader, and the language of 
the criticism is mild and gentle, suggesting that, after all, M. 
Lavollée may have more liking for the views of Channing about 
God and Christ and the nature of man than he is willing to 
avow. For the political and social ideas of Channing, he has 
hardly a word of objection. Indeed, very few biographies are 
more enthusiastic, more fervent than this, in which the moral and 
spiritual greatness of the subject inspires the writer even more 
than the broad views and the sagacions meditations. Lavollée 
has made a loving study of the life and works of the saintly 
American, and writes out of the fulness of his heart. 

After a short preface, the volume. opens with a well-written 
introduction, in which the literary and religious characteristics of 
the present age are exhibited, especially in America, where writers 
on all themes live in intimate relation with the public which they 
address. Channing is chosen as, on the whole, the best type of 
an American writer, combining’ purity of style, elevation of 
thought, absolute sincerity, and intense moral earnestness, beyond 
all other American writers. The first chapter of the volume con- 
denses from his nephew’s biography the principal facts of his life. 
Successive chapters are given to his theological opinions; to his 
political ideas; to his work as a social reformer; and to a general 
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criticism of his literary and philanthropic work. Sixteen Appen- 
dices are added, illustrating by quotations from his letters and 
discourses different topics in the narrative,— his thoughts upon 
“reverie;” upon self-government; upon the training of women; 
upon Napoleon and France; upon the ocean and the English moun- 
tains; upon the immortality of the soul; upon materialism and 
mammon-worship; upon the evils of republican government; upon 
the questions of war and the condition of workmen. The book 
is exceedingly interesting, and is a welcome tribute from such a 
source. 


Recent German Theological Literature. (Short notices.) 


1. Many years ago we reviewed, in the Christian Hzaminer, 
Steinschneider’s remarkable History of Hebrew Literature... Now, 
after fourteen years of close application, he has finished his 
Catalogue of Hebrew Manuscripts in the Royal Library of Munich. 
It makes 228 pages of folio, with fac-similes. Most of the Manu- 
scripts are of Theology, Philosophy, and Medicine. Some are by 
Arabic authors. There are few translations of Greek authors. 
The Manuscripts are described as well as classified. Steinschneider 
prepared the Catalogue of Hebrew Manuscripts in the Bodleian 
Library. 

2. And another Catalogue of Oriental Manuscripts in the 
Munich Library, edited by a company of eminent scholars, of 
whom Halm is chief, has appeared in a volume of 200 pages. 
Some of them have been already printed. They are of all kinds, 
and in thirty different tongues. The Persian and Arabic are put 
in an Appendix. 

8. Dr. S. Frensdorff, to celebrate the close of his seventieth 
year of life, gives the result of his study in-a work on the Massora 
(Massora Magna), of the highest value to scholars. It is arranged 
from old-manuscripts, in alphabetic order. Only the first part has 
appeared. 

4. In previous publications, Herr Ernest von Bunsen has shown 
that he can work up a fancy and a conjecture into a positive sys- 
tem. His latest attempt in this kind is his History of the Cross 
(Das Symbol des Kreuzes bei allen Nationen, und die Enstel- 
lung des Kreuz-Symbols der christlichen Kirche). He attempts 
to show that the Church used the Sun myth in its application of 
the sign of the Cross, but only proves that as a religious emblem 
the Cross is older than the preaching of the Gospel. 

15 
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5. F. W. Bergmann explains, :translates, and criticises the 
eschatological poems of the Semund Edda in his Weggewohnts- 
lied der Odins Raben,~ Orakel, Gesang, und der Seherin- 
voraussicht. The work shows close study of the original,—a 
study almost exhaustive. 

6. Karl Werner presents in a learned and picturesque way the 
story of the Venerable Bede and his Age (Beda der Ehrwitrdige 
und seine Zeit). The introductory chapter on the “ Early History 
of the English Church and Catholic Missions in Britain” is espe- 
cially valuable. The main work is in four parts: Poetry and 
Philosophy, as they are shown in Bede’s writing; his Science, 
Astronomy, Chronology, and doctrine of the Cosmos; his Com- 
mentaries on the Scriptures; his Ecclesiastical Histories and 
Biographies. . 

7. The Templars and Hospitallers were not the only religious 
knights of the Middle Age. And Dr. F.G. von Bunge rescues 
from obscurity a band of military monks, who undertook in the 
first half of the thirteenth century to’ convert by the sword the 
rude tribes of Eastern Europe, in the neighborhood of the Baltic 
Sea (der Orden der Schwerdtbrider, dessen Stiftung, Verfassung, 
und Auflésung). The Sword Brethren had a short life, and did 
not accomplish much. 

8. Johann Reuchlin’s Briefwechsel, the title of a collection of 
letters by Ludwig Geiger, is most valuable in material for illustra- 
tion of the early days of the Reformation. They are letters to 
and from all sorts of men, preachers, scholars, statesmen, Jews 
and Christians. One letter written by Reuchlin to Luther is 
here. Reuchlin is a hero to the Hebrew people, who honor him 
for his manly defence of their race. In these letters his fame is 
justified. 

9. Herr A. Witzschel brings out a well written compilation, 
taken mostly from Luther’s letters, in which he corrects some 
false notions, and shows the spirit of Luther’s controversy. 
(Luther's Aufenthalt auf der Wartburg.) J. Kesseler has an 
Appendix about a dispute-of Luther at the Black Bear Inn in 
Jena. 

10. Rector Schulze writes energetically, and “for the people,” a 
hard treatise, enforcing old Calvinism as still the saving gospel of 
the nineteenth century (evangelisch-lutherische Dogmatik des . 
Siebenzehnten Jahrhundert popular dargestellt). He has no faith 
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in the soul-destroying assertions of Rationalism, and prefers the 
excellent way of the Church. 

11. On the other hand, Professor Gustav Frank ( Geschichte der 
Protestantischen Theologie), Part Three, gives a history of Ration- 
alism and the opposition to it, defending with spirit and feeling 
the modern tone of thought. He says that the orthodox faith 
has been practically dead since the middle of the eighteenth 
century. 

12. Dr. Joseph Langen undertakes to decide the difference in 
dogma between the Western and Eastern churches, says that 
both sides are wrong; that the truth lies between the extremes; 
that there is nothing in the New Testament to settle it; that the 
Holy Ghost comes from the Father through the Son. The title 
of his book, which is full of learning, is Lehrdifferenz zwischen 
der abendlindischen und der morgenlindischen Kirche. 

13. Die Religion der Erkenntniss, a volume of over 400 pages, 
by*W. Hieronymi, who is as dogmatic as his great namesake of 
Bethlehem, but a strong thinker withal, contains speculation on 
the religion of the future. Science, Hieronymi thinks, will rule 
religion hereafter. There is no use in attempting to reform 
Christianity. It-is better to get rid of Christ altogether. Hier- 
onymi ought to appear on the “Free Religious” platform in 
Boston. 

14. Herr Philip Spiller (der Urkraft des Weltalls) has panthe- 
istic notions about the universe, which he derives from Ether. That 
holds the principle of all life. 

15. Christenthum und bildende Kunst is the title of an attrac- 
tive essay by the well-known statesman, Bethmann Hollweg, in 
which he characterizes the work and genius of the Christian 
painters of Germany, notably of Cornelius. 

16. To these German books we add a mention of the remark- 
able Italian book on the Vatican Council by “Pomponio Leto,” 
which has recently been translated and published in England. It 
is all the more trustworthy, since it was written mainly by a 
member of the Council, Cardinal Vitelleschi, who has since died. 
It confirms the worst charges brought against the Jesuits for their 
intrigue and deception, and treats the doctrine of Infallibility as 
an invasion of the rights of the bishops. The contrast between 
Protestant and Catholic civilization and culture is strongly 
drawn. 
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The Crew of the Dolphin. By Hesba Stretton. New York: 
Dodd & Mead. 


A simple, yet strong, and very touching story, illustrating the 
perils of unseaworthy vessels, and the frauds which have been 
committed by ship-owners in England, and which have prompted 
Mr. Plimsoll’s brave efforts in Parliament for the passage of 
severer laws against the crime. ‘ 


A Paying Investment. By Anna E. Dickinson. Boston: J. R. 

Osgood & Co. 

This book is sensible, but contains no ideas particularly new. 
The short periods suggest the dramatic effect of the public speaker. 
But these thoughts in the lecture-room may have had, doubtless, 
a good effect upon the persons addressed. : 
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